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Ethics has been de6aed, * a science whereby 
man is directed to conduct his will, and the ac- 
tions thereof, so as to live well and happily/ 

Observation and experience continually prove 
the importance of instilling moral and religious 
principles into the mind at a very early age. 
" Plurimum in reFrquam vitam proderit, pueros 
statim salubriter institui. Facile est enim teneros 
adhuc animos componere; difficile reciduntur 
preecepta, quee prirois imprimuntur eetatibus : et 
naturd tenacissimi sumus eorum, quee pueri per- 
cepimus: ut sapor; quo nova vasa imbruuntur, 
durat," is the maxim of the heathen moralist. 
'* Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it/' is 
the injunction of the Christian dispensation. 

" Truth, with the young, naturally finds a 
ready reception. It has but few prejudices to 
combat; it has no habits to overcome; and must 
be more acceptable than error, because the plea- 
sure which it bestows is more pure and sublime." 

The design of the following sheets is to supply 
** A Manual" for youth, from which they may 
daily enrich their minds with useful and impor- 
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tant remarks on the various duties and events of 
life. 

As a science. Ethics is too generally ne- 
glected till a more advanced period of life, when 
the passions are stronger, and the bias of the 
mind more fixed. And * Treatises on Ethics' 
are so voluminous .and expensive, as to be beyond 
the means of the greater part of families and 
schools. 

The work now offered to the public is a digest 
of the best remarks, on morals and religion, from 
various authors; and is published at a price 
attainable by all classes. 

The compiler has endeavoured to apportion 
to each day only so much as might, with con- 
venience, be committed to memory, along with 
other juvenile studies, to which studies he hopes 
it will be deemed an important and indispensable 
appendage. 



No. 1.] FILIAL DUTY. [monday. 

" Honour thy Father and thy Mother," is the 
first commandment with promise. The honour 
which children are required to give to their parents, 
includes in it lovBy reverencef obedience, and relief. 
From them they have received their very exist- 
ence, and consequently all the pleasures and en- 
joyments of life. The occasion, which demands 
from children the greatest tokens of respect and 
tenderness in their behaviour to their parents, is 
when they labour under infirmities of body or 
mind, and in the time of their extreme old age. 

** Me let the tender ofSce long engage 

To rock the cradle of declining age, 

With lenient arts extend a parent's breath, 

Make langour smile, and smooth the bed of death : 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile a parent from the sky." 



No. 2.] BROTHERLT LOVE. [tuesdat. 

Though all mankind spring from the same 
head, and are bound to cultivate a mutual good* 

B 
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will to each other ; yet this duty is not so obvious 
and striking as that which is incumbent on those 
who belong to the same family. Nothing can 
approach nearer self-love than fraternal affection. 
It is a relation formed by nature, not by choice, 
and is prior to the obligations of friendship. Be- 
nevolence, and an ardent concern for eacK other's 
welfare and happiness, are its peculiar offices. 
Nothing therefore can be more horrible than dis- 
cord and animosity among members so allied ; 
and nothing so beautiful as harmony and love. 
'^ BeWd, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity V 



No. 3.] PARENTAL AFFECi'lON. [wbdnebday. 

As the vexations which parents receive from 
their children, hasten the approach of age, and 
double the force of years, so the comforts which 
they reap from them, are balm to all oiher sor- 
rows, and disappoint the injuries of time. How- 
ever strong we may suppose the fondness of a 
father for his children^ yet they will find more 
lively marks of tenderness in the bosom of a 
mother. Th^ie are no ties in nature to compare 
with those which unite an affectionate mother to 
her children, when they repay her tenderness 
With obedience and love. 



No, 4.] YOUTH. [THURSDAY. 

Youth has ever been looked upon as the hap- 
piest part of human life. It is the season for 
improving in knowledge, for forming the mind, 
for gaining such accomplishments as make us 
agreeable or useful to others, and consequently for 
forming our fortune. - What a golden age is that 
which affords us such opportunities of laying up 
happiness for riper years ! And how ought we 
to prize that part of our existence on which so 
much of our future happiness depends ! The life 
of man is a building. Youth is to lay the foun- 
dation of habits and dispositions, upon which 
middle life and age must finish the structure ; 
and in moral, as in material architecture, no good 
edifice can be raised upon a faulty foundation. 

" See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A yoath of folIy« an old age of cards." 



No. 5.] BENEFICENCE. [pridat. 

Man is naturally a beneficent creature. The 
greatest pleasure wealth can afford is that of 
doing good. All men of estates are in effect but 
trustees for the benefit of the distressed, and will 
be so reckoned when they are to give an aceount. 
To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act 
a man is capable of; it is in some measare doing 
the business of God and Providence. No object 



is more pleasing to the eye than the sight of a 
man whom you have obliged ; nor any music so 
agreeable to the ear as the voice of one that owns 
you for his benefactor. 



No. 6.] AFFLICTIONS. [saturday. 

Whoever considers the manifold calamities 
to which mankind are exposed in the present 
state, must feel some emotion of sorrow. Sin has 
introduced great misery and universal disorder 
into the world. No person, however mean and 
obscure, or eminent and exalted, can stand in- 
vulnerable against the arrows of adversity. It is^ 
however, the peculiar privilege of a good man 
that though, alike with others, he partakes of the 
sufferings of humanity, yet he sees a wise hand 
directing every event, and rendering all subser- 
vient to a grand and glorious end. He desires 
to learn the noble lessons of patience and sub- 
mission, while his heart glows with gratitude to 
Him, to whom he is indebted for every coipfort 
he enjoys, and without whose permission he 
knows no evil can transpire. 



No. T.] THE HOLY TRINITY. [suf^Div. 

There is but one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passions; of infi- 



nite power^ wisdom, and goodness; the maket 
and preserver of all things both visible and invi- 
sible. And in unity of this Godhead there be 
Three Persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 



No. 8.] CREATION. [monday. ' 

In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. The Great Creator himself never had 
a beginning. God is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. But there was a time, when this world 
and all things in it began to be. He made them 
at his own pleasure ; at that time, and in that 
manner, which he saw best and fittest for the 
wonderful work. He creajted the sun, moon, 
and stars; he made the air, the earth, and the 
sea, and filled them with various living creatures, 
birds, beasts, and fishes. He then formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and called him Adam, 
(because that word, in Hebrew, signifies earth, 
or ground,) and infused into him the breath of 
life; so that he is related both to spirit and 
matter, and hath both united in himself. 



No. 9.] CREATION (c(mtinued). [tubsdiy. 

What an idea of the power of God does the 
creation give us! He only said, Let there be 
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light f and there was light. He spake, and the 
earth was made ; the heavens, and all the host of 
theni, had their being by the breath of his mouths 
He is as wise too as he is powerful; the more we 
consider the beauty, the variety, and the usefulness 
of the things which are made, the more clearly 
do we see, that they are the works of the highest 
wisdom and contrivance. O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works I In wisdom hast thou made them 
all. How great also is the goodness of God ! It 
is owing to his free goodpess that any creatures 
were formed ; and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. In Him we live, and move, and have 
our being. He giveth us all things richly to 
etijoy,and hath bestowed such love upon^us, that we 
should be called the sons of God. 



No. 10.] MODESTY. [Wednesday. 

The BE is no charm in the female sex that 
can supply the place of virtue. Without in- 
nocence beauty is unlovely, and quality con- 
temptible ; good breeding degenerates into wan- 
tonness, and wit into impudence. The best pre- 
servative of female honour is female delicacy ; 
modesty is the hand-maid of virtue, appointed to 
tend, to dress, and serve her; it is, as it were, a 
kind of armour, which the sex should always 
wear, to adorn and defend them ; and, when that 
is laid aside, they arc neither beautiful nor safe. 



No. n.] FRUGALITY. [thursdat. 

" Nor triTial loss, nor trivial gain despise. 
Mole-hills, if often heap*d, to mountains rise ; 
Weigh e^'rv small expense, and nothing waste. 
Farthings, if sav'd, amount to pounds in haste." 

*' Beware of little expences, a small leak will 
sink a great ship." It is easier to suppress the 
first desire than to satisfy all that follow it. 

** VesselsMarge may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore." 

*' Pride, that dines on vanity, sups on con- 
tempt.'' The borrower is a slave to the lender, 
and the debtor to the creditor. Gain may be 
temporary and uncertain; but expence is con- 
stant and certain. 

" Be industrious and free ; be frugal and free." 

" For age and want save while you may. 

No morning sun lasts the whole day. 

Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

'Tia the stone that will turn all your lead into gold." 



No. 12.] CRUELTY TO ANIMALS [friday. 

EvEK the meanest insects receive an existence 
from the author of Being, and why should we 
abridge their span ? They have their little sphere 
of bliss allotted them ; they have purposes which 
they are destined to fulfil ; and when those are 
accomplished, they die. Every thing that has life 
is doomed to suffer and to feel ; though its ex- 



pression of pain may not be capable of being 
conveyed to our ears. To torture is unmanly ; 
to tyrannize, where there can be no resistance, is 
the extreme of baseness. He who delights in 
misery, or sports with life, must have a disposi- 
tion and a heart, neither qualified to make him- 
self happy, nor ever to make others so. 



No. 13.] TRUTH. [Saturday. 

The Egyptians of old were used to wear a 
golden chain, beset with precious stones, which 
they styled truth, intimating that to be the most 
illustrious ornament. The sacred writings telf 
us, that " God is truth,** and therefore, to per- 
vert the use of our speech, which so remarkably 
distinguishes us from the beasts that perish, must 
be a high offence to him. Lying is the vice of a 
villain, a coward, and a slave. If a liar be dis- 
covered, he becomes for ever suspected. ** All 
that thou canst get by lying or dissembling is, 
that thou wilt not be believed when thou spesJcest 
truth." 



No. U.] OF THE WORD OR SON OF GOD. [sunday. 

The Son, which is the word of the Father, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father, the very 
and eternal God, and of one substance with the 



Father, took man's nature in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin, of her substance ; so that two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead 
and Manhood were joined together in one person, 
never to be divided ; whereof is one Christ, very 
Qod, and very Man ; who truly sufiered^ was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to 
us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for the actual sins of men. 



No. 15.] WEALTH. [monday. 

Riches are the instruments of good and evil, 
according to the disposition of the possessor. A 
good fortune is an edged tool, which an hundred 
may get for one that knows how to use it. Hu- 
manity, good -nature, magnanimity, and a sense 
of honour, should be the qualifications of the 
rich ; humility and patience, industry and tempe- 
rance, those of the poor. Wealth is apt to betray, 
a man into arrogance, pride, and luxury; let us 
therefore ever remember, it is a talent given us of 
God ; and as we have nothing but what we re- 
ceive from him, we should imitate his love to us, 
by being always ready and willing to communi- 
cate his gifts to others. 



No. 16.] GAMING. [Tuesday. 

Love of gaming corrupts the best principles i 
the world : like a quicksand, it swallows up a man 
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in a moment. It is an enemy to all laudable 
exertions for the bettering of our fortune by honest 
industry : it implies a hardness of heart, and want 
of sympathy for our fellow-creatures ; and, above 
all, it is an enemy to God, who has forbid us to 
covet our neighbour's goods ; and accordingly we 
find, that no man who has raised himself by 
talents and industry, no man remarkable for a 
feeling heart, no man who has been attentive to 
religious duties, was ever found to be a gamester, 

" Marder, sometimes follows loss of pence." 



No. 17.] INGRATITUDE. [Wednesday. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful^ that 
there never was a man found who would own 
himself guilty of it. Ingratitude perverts all the 
mealiires of religion and society, by making it 
dangerous to be charitable and good-natured: 
however, it is better to expose ourselves to ingra- 
titude than to be wanting to the distressed. He 
that promotes gratitude pleads the cause both of 
God and man, for without it, we can neither be 
sociable nor religious. An ungrateful man is a 
reproach to the creation ; an exception from all 
the visible world ; neither the heavens above, nor 
the earth beneath, affording any thing like him ; 
and therefore, if he would find his parallel, he 
must go to the regions of darkness ; for, besides 
himself, there is nothing but hell that is receiving 
and never restoring. 
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No. 18.] INDUSTRY. [thukspat. 



f( 



' Industry I rough power I 



Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain ; 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art. 
And all the soft civility of life." ^ 

Love labour: if you do not want it for food> 
yoii may for physic. He is idle that might be 
better employed. By doing nothing we learn to 
do ill. He that follows recreations instead of his 
business, shall in a little time have no business to 
follow. Action keeps the soul in constant health, 
but idleness corrupts and rusts the mind. An idle 
man is an incumbrance to society and a burden 
to himself. 



No. 19.] HAPPINESS. [fridat. 

Various, sincere, and constant, are the efforts 
of men to procure that happiness which the nature 
of the mind requires ; but most seem to be ignorant 
both of the source and means of genuine felicity. 
Religion alone can afford true joy and perma- 
nent peace. It is this that inspires fortitude, 
su{^orts patience, and by its prospects and pro- 
mises, darts a cheering ray into the darkest shade 
of human life. 

" Whese dwells this sovereign bliss*? Where doth it grow ? 

Know, mortals, happiness ne'er dwelt below t 

Look at yon heaven — go seek the blessing there. 

Be heav'n thy aim, thy soul's eternal care ; 

Nothing but God, and God alone, you'll find 

Can fill a bofmasiess and immortal mind." 
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•No. 20.] HONESTY* [batcrday. 

To be punctual in our engagements, and just 
in our dealings, though it may sometimes seem to 
be contrary to our present advantage, is always 
sure in the end to promote our real interests and 
true happiness. A fair and honest conduct will 
always be rewarded by the approbation of our 
fellow -creatures ; and this approbation will natu* 
rally be followed by good offices and grateful 
returns, which will certainly tend to promote and 
give success to all our undertakings. It is a 
maxim worthy of being written in letters of gold, 
that there is no method so certain of defeating the 
plots of wicked men against us as by acting up- 
rightly. 



No. 21.] OF THE HOLY GHOST. [sunday. 

The HolyGhost,proceedingfrom the Father and 
the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and glory with 
the Father and the Son, very and eternal God. The 
Holy Ghost, or Spirit, is a Being distinct from the 
Father and the Son: He is of the Father and the 
Son, proceeding from them as the spirit of both. 
The sacred Scriptures ascribe to him all sorts of 
personal characters and properties ; they also join 
him with the Father and the Son on equal terms, 
and represent him as partaking of the same autho- 
rity and perfections, and therefore of the same na- 
ture with them. *^ Go ye and teach all nations, 
baptizbg them in the name of the Father, and of 
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the Son; and of the Holy Ghost. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all." 



No. 22.] HONOUR. [mondat. 

True honour, though it be a different prin- 
ciple from religion, yet is not contrary to it. Re- 
ligion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the 
laws of God ; honour, as it is graceful and orna- 
mental to human nature. The religious man 
fears, the man of honour scorns to do an ill ac- 
tion. The latter considers vice as something that 
is beneath him, the other as something that is 
offensive to the Divine Being ; the one as what is 
unbecoming, the other as what is forbidden. 



No. 23.] FRIENDSHIP. [tubsdat. 

" Friendship's the wine of life ; but friendship new 
Is neither strong nor sweet." 

Without friendship life has no charm. The 
only things which can render friendship sure and 
lasting are, virtue, purity of manners, an elevated 
sou), and perfect mtegrity of heart. Lovers of 
virtue should have none but virtuous men for 
their friends ; and on this point the proof ought 
principally to turn; because, where there is no 
virtue there is no security that our honour, con- 

c 
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fidence, and friendthip will not be betrayed aild 
abused. The necessary appendages of friendship 
are confidence and bentftblence. 



No. S4«] SWEARING. [weonm^at. 

" Of all the nttQseons jcomplkated crimea 
That both infect and stigmatise the times. 
There's none that can with impious oaths compare, 
'Where Tibe and folly have an equal share." 

There is something so low, vulgar, and wicked 
in swearing, that it is surprising that men, who 
wish to be considered as wise and polite, should 
be found so much in the habit of it. It is a vice 
to which there is no temptation, and one of those 
sins which are called presumptuous. Swearing 
is reprobated by the laws of our country, as well 
as forbidden by the commandment of God. He 
who makes use of oaths, tells us his bare word is 
not to be taken. 



No. 25.] REVENGE. [tbursdat. 

A PASSIONATE and revengeful temper renders 
a man unfit for advice, deprives him of his reason, 
and robs him of all that is great or noble in his 
nature. It makes him tmfit for conversati^m, 
destroys friendship, changes jostice into cruelty , 
and turns all order into confasioo. Anger may 
glance into the breast of a wiee man^ bat reatji 
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only m the bosom of fools. None more impa- 
tiently suffer injuries than those that are most 
forward in doing them. A more glorious victory 
cannot be gained over man than this, that when 
the injury begins on his part, the kindness should 
begin on ours. 



Xo. 26.] FORGIVENESS. [fkipay. 

" To err is haman, to forgive divine.*' 

*' TeacL me to feel another's woe. 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me." 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indis- 
pensably required that he forgive. On this great 
duty eternity is suspended, and to him that re- 
fuses to practise it the throne of mercy is inacces- 
sible, and the Saviour of men has been bom in 
vain . The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
and it is his glory, to pass over a transgression, fiy 
taking revenge a man is but even with his enemy, 
but in passing it over, he is superior. 



Ko. 27.] CONSCIENCE. [Saturday. 

" What stronger breast>plate than a heart untainted 1 
Thrice is he ann*d that hath his quarrel just. 
And he but naked (tho* lock'd up in steel) 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

The severest punishment of an injury is the 
consciousness of having done it; and no man 
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suffers more than he that is tunied over to the 
pain of repentance. No man ever offended his 
own conscience, but, first or last, it was revenged 
upon him* If a man cannot find ease within him- 
self, it is to little purpose to seek it any where 
else. 



No. 28.] DUTY TO GOD. [sunday. 

''My duty towards God is to believe in him, to 
fear him, and to love him with all my heart, with 
all my mind, with all my soul, and with all my 
strength ; to worship him, to give him thanks, to 
put my whole trust in him, to call upon him, to 
honour his holy name and his word, and to serve 
him truly all the days of my life.'' 



No. 89.] ADMONITIONS. [mondat. 

Wheit you wish to have advice, have recourse 
to such as have had the most experience. The 
mariner who hath long traversed the dangerous 
ocean, is surely the most fit to direct the unskilful 
over the rocks that are therein concealed. Mind 
the concerns of the soul above all earthly things. 
See that you get acquainted with your Maker 
while young. " Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth." Shun every appearance 
of evil* Never* let your tongue go before your 
thoughts. Meditate frequently upon your ap- 
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proaching dissolution. For every action in which 
you engage, see that you have not .only a reason, 
but that the reason be sufficient. 



No. so.] MORNING, [tUESDAV. 

Attend my soul ! The early birds inspire 
My grovMing thoughts with pure celestial fire : 
They from their temp'rate sleep awake, and pay 
Their thankful anthems for the new-born day. 
But man more void of gratitude awakes. 
And g^ves no thanks for the sweet rest he takes, 
Looks on the glorious sun's new kindled fiame 
Without one thought of him from whom it came. 
The wretch unhallow'd does the day begin ; 
Shakes off his sleep, but shakes notofifbis sin. 



No. 31.] EVENING. [Wednesday. 

Be still'd, ye passions of the breast ! 

And own reflection's sober power ; 
Be hush'd each earthly care to rest, 

At circling day's departing hour. 
O blest I O happy, is that man ! 

Who leaves the world, to muse on heaven : 
At that enlighten'd, raptured hour, 

A more than mortal feeling^s given. 
Thus holy patriarchs roam'd of old : 

At eve devoutest fervour flow'd : — 
Thus often, often, let me stray. 

And " rise from nature up to God." 

c 3 
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No. 32.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Thursday. 

« Cut your coat according to your cloth/' 
This proverb contains good advice to people of 
several ranks and degrees, to balance accounts 
betwixt their expences and their income^ and not to 
let their vanity lead them, into debt. 

** As you brew so you shall bake.'' This bitter 
taunt is applicable to such as act inconsiderately 
in matters of moment, without the precaution of 
good counsel and advice. 

'* Much falls between the cup and the lip.'' 
This is a cautionary proverb to persons who too con- 
fidently depend upon future expectations, lin- 
thoughtful of the contingencies that may intervene* 



No. 83.] TREACHERY. [pridat. 

* • • 

Of all the vices to which human nature is sub- 
ject, treachery is the most infamous and detest- 
able, being compounded of fraud, cowardice, and 
revenge. The greatest wrongs will not justify it, 
as it destroys those principles of mutual confidence 
and security by which society can only subsist. 
The Romans, a brave and generous people, dis- 
dained to practise it towards their declared 
enemies. Christianity teaches us to forgive inju- 
ries; but to resent them under the disguise of 
friendship and benevolence argues a degeneracy, 
which common humanity and justice must blush 
at. 



J9 
No. 34.] RELIGION. [Saturday. 

RsLiGiONy in its most general view, is such a 
sense of God on the soul, and such a conviction 
of our obligations to him, and dependence upon 
him^ as should engage us to make it our great 
care to conduct ourselves in a manner which we 
have reason to believe will be pleasing to him. 
The greatest and wisest of men, in all ages and 
countries, were renowned for their piety and vir- 
tue. Religion is not an enemy to mirth and cheer- 
fulness, nor an exacterofpensive looks and solemn 
faces. The true spirit of religion cheers as well as 
composes the soul. It is not the business of 
virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. 



No. 35.] DUTY TO MAN, [sundat. 

^' Mt duty towards my neighbour, is to love 
him as myself, and to do to all men, as I would 
they should do unto me: to love, honour, and 
succour my father and mother: to honour and 
obey the king, and all that are put in authority 
under him : to submit myself to all my governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors and masters : to order 
myself lowly and reverently to all my betters : to 
hurt nobody by word or deed : to be true and just 
in all my dealings : to bear no malice nor hatred 
in my heart : to keep my hands from picking and 
stealmg, and my tongue from evil speaking, 
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lying, and slandering : to keep my body in tem- 
perance, soberneasy and chastity: not to covet 
nor desire other men's goods, but to learn and 
labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my 
duty in that state of life, unto which it shall please 
God to call me." 



No. 36.] DISCRETION. [monday. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as dis- 
cretion ; it is this which gives a value to all the 
rest, which sets them at work in their proper 
times and places, and turns them to the advan- 
tage of the person who is possessed of them. 
Without it, learning is pedantv, and wit imperti- 
nence; nay virtue itself looks like weakness. 
Discretion, not only shows itself in words, but 
in all the circumstances of action ; and is like an 
under agent of Providence, to guide and direct us 
in the ordinary charms of life. Be neither Hmple 
nor subtle. 



. No. 37.] TO-MORROW. [Tuesday. 

— To-morrow, 
— is a period no where to be found 
In all the hoary registers of time, 
Unless perchance in the fool's calendar. 
Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 
With those who own it. 
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arrest the present moments; 
For though their flight be silent, and their path 
Trackless as the wing'd couriers of the air. 
They post to heav'n, and there record thy folly. 



No. S8.] TO-DAY. [Wednesday. 

—— stay the present moment-— 
Imprint the inarks of wisdom on '.its wings. 
Tis of more worth than kingdoms' I far more pre- 
cious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life's fountain. 
O ! let it not elude thy grai^i but like 
The good old patriarch upon record. 
Hold the fleet angel fast, until he bless thee. 



No. 89.] DRUNKENNESS. [Thursday. 

-A DRUNKKN roan is a greater monster than 
any that is to be found among all the creatures 
which Ood has made ; as, indeed, there is scarce- 
ly any character which appears more despicable and 
defamed in the eyes of all reasonable persons than 
that of a drunkard, ^schines commending 
Philip, king of Macedon, for a jovial many that 
would drink freely, Demosthenes answered, 
*^ That this was a good quality in a spunge, but 
not in a man.** It is yerj common that events 
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arise from a debauch i¥hich are fatal, and always 
such as are disagreeable. Wine raises the ima- 
gination, but depresses the judgment. 



No. 40.] PRODIGALrry. [FRIDAY. 

We admire no man for enjoying all bodily 
pleasures to the full ; this may create him envy, 
but not esteem. Such pleasures, while they 
flatter a maiij sting him to death. Let pleasures 
be ever so innocent, the excess is always criminal. 
What are the fruits of luxury, sensuality, and in- 
temperance? Disease preying upon your vitals; 
at the same time that your morals are vitiated, 
your whole frame is enervated.' What are the 
fruits of waste, profusion, and extravagance? 
Want, poverty, and a train of consequences, no 
less fatal to your fortune than the other to your 
health. Without economy, how large soever an 
estate is, there wUl still be a deficiency. 



No. 41.] ABSTINENCE. [satueday. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end 
of abstinence ; which one of the fathers observes 
to be, not a virtue, but the ground'work of a 
virtue. By forbearing to do what may innocently 
be done, we may add hourly new vigour to reso- 



Itttioiiy and secure the power of resistance when 
pleasure or interest shall lend their eharms to 
guilt. The temperate man's pleasures are durable, 
because they are regular § and all hie life i$ calm 
and serene, because it is innocent* 



No. 42.] [SUNDAY. 

THE PETITIONS OP THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

We desire our Lord God, our heavenly Father, 
who is the giver of all goodness, to send his grace 
unto us, and to all people, that we may worship 
him, serve him, and obey him, as we ought to do. 
And we pray unto Qod, that he will send us all 
things that be needful both for our souls and bo- 
dies ; and that he will be merciful unto us, and 
foi^ve us our sins ; and that it will please him to 
save and defend us in all dangers, ghostly and bo- 
dily, and that he will keep us from all sin and 
wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy, ^and 
from everlasting death. And this we trust he will 
do of his mercy and goodness, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And therefore we say, Amen, 80 
foe it. 



No. 43.] ERROR. [monj>ay» 

It is incumbent on every man who consults his 
own dignity, to retract his error as soon as he dis- 
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covers it, without fearing any censure, so much 
as that of his own mind. As justice requires that 
all injuries should he repaired, it is the duty of 
him who has seduced others bv bad pradices^ or 
false notions, to endeavour that such as have 
adopted his errors should know his retraction, 
and that those who have learned vice by his ex- 
ample, should by his example be taught amend- 
ment. The man who can be charged with fewest 
failings, either with respect to abilities or virtues, 
are generally most ready to allow them. 



. No. 44.] PRIDE. [TUESDAY. 

There is no affection of the mind so much 
blended in human nature, and wrought into our 
very constitution, as pride. It appears under a 
multitude of disguises, and breaks out into ten 
thousand different symptoms. Every one feels it 
in himself, and yet wonders to see it in his neigh- 
bour. Man is a sinful, an ignorant, and a miser- 
able' being, and these three reasons why he should 
not be proud, are, notwithstanding, the reasons 
why he is so. To be proud of virtue is to poison 
yourself with the antidote; to be proud of know- 
ledge is to be blind in the light; to be proud o£ 
authority is to make your rise your downfall. The 
best way to humble a proud man is to take no 
notice of him. Civility is always safe. 
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No. 45.] [WEDMESDAT. 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRY. 

" All is the gift of industry, wbate'er 
Exalts, embellishes, or renders life 
Dclightftil."— 

To industrious study is to be ascribed the ia- 
veDtion and perfection of all those arts whereby 
human life is civilized, and the world cultivated 
-with numberless accommodations^ ornaments^ and 
beauties. All the comely, the stately, the plea- 
sant, and useful works, which we view with de- 
light, or enjoy with comfort, industry did contrive 
them, industry did frame them. Industry reared 
those magnificent fabrics, and those commodious 
houses ; it formed those goodly pictures and sta- 
tues ; it raised those convenient causeways, those 
bridges, those aqueducts ; it planted those' fine 
gardens with various flowers and fruits ; it clothed 
those pleasant fields with com and grass ; it built 
those ships whereby we plough the seas, and reap 
the commodities of foreign regions. 



No. 40.] [THURSDAY. 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRY (continued.) 

Industry hath su1]je6ted all creatures to our 
command and service, enabling us to subdue the 
fiercest, to catch the wildest, to render the gentle 
sort most tractable and useful to us. It has 
taught us from the wool of the sheep, from the 
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hair of the goat, from the labours of the silkworm, 
to weave our clothes to keep us warm, to make us 
fine and g^y. It helpeth us from the inmost 
bowels of the earth, to fetch divers needful tools 
and utensils. It collected mankind into cities, 
and compacted them into orderly societies; and 
devised wholesome laws, under shelter whereof 
we enjoy safety and peace, wealth and plenty, 
mutual succour and defence, sweet conversation, 
and beneficial commerce. 



No. 47.] [FRIDAY, 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRY (concluded). 

Industbt, by meditation, did invent all those 
sciences whereby our minds are enriched and en- 
nobled, our manners are r^ned and polished, our 
curiosity is satisfied, our life is benefitted. Whet 
is there which we admire, or wherein we delight 
that pleaseth our mind, or gratifieth our sense, 
for which we are not beholden to industry? 
Doth any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, 
in prosperity ? It must be imputed to industry ; 
to the industry of its governors, settling g^od 
order; to the mdustry of its people, following 
profitable occupations. When sloth creepelh in, 
then all things corrupt and decay ; then the pub- 
lic state doth sink into disorder, penury, and a 
disgraceful condition. 
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No. 48.] MANKIND. [Saturday. 

— children we are all. 
Of one great father ; in whatever clime 
Nature or chance hath cast the seeds of life, 
All tongues, all colours ; neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages 
And tints .... White, black, and tawny, Greek 

and Goth, 
Northmen and offspring of hot Africa; 
The all Father he in whom we live and move, 
He the indifferent judge of all, regards 
Nations, and hues, and dialects dike. 
According to their works shall they be judged, 
When even-handed justice in the scale 
Their good and evil weighs. 



No. 49.] THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, [sunday. 

Holt scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read there- 
in, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation. " Bleased Lord, who hast 
caused all holy scriptures to be written for our 
learning ; grant that we may in such wise hear 
them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them« 
that by patience and comfort of thy holy word, we 
may embrace, and ever hold fast tne bless^ hope 
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of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in 
our Saviour Jesus Chhst/' 



No, 50.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [konday. 

"Like Father, like Son." This Proverlj does 
not only intimate the force of naturey but also of 
example; as much the strength of imagination, and 
practice in the latter, as the violent bent of incli- 
nation in the former. 

*' A Fool's bolt is soon shot.** The instruction 
of this' proverb lies in governing the tongue with 
discretioti and prudence. It is a lecture of deli^ 
beration, courtesy, and affability in company, and 
otfi4elity and secrecy in affairs. 



No. 51.] " TRADE. [tuesday. 

There cannot be more important requisites to 
successful trade, than orrfer and method. Regula- 
rity diminishes the labour, and proportionably in- 
creases the profit of business. The method which 
is desirable, is a quiet, steady, orderly system, 
fixed in its arrangements, and firm in its conduct. 
Bustle is rarely consistent with actual business. 
Never defer till to-morrow what can be done to- 
day. Place no confidence in your memory, 
however retentive it may be. A written memo* 
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randfiin is much to be preferred, and can give no 
trouble; it is a security, and keeps the mind 
easy. 



No. 52.] POLITENESS. [Wednesday. 

PoLiTEi^ESS is that continual attention wliich 
bamanity inspires in us, both to please others, and 
to avoid giving them offence. The surly plain 
dealer exclaims loudly against this virtue, and 
prefers his own shocking bluntness and gothic 
freedom. The courtier and fawning flatterer, on 
the contrary, substitutes in its place insipid com- 
pliments, cringings, and a jargon of unmeaning 
sentences. The one blames politeness, because 
he takes it for a vice ; and the other is the occa- 
sion of this, because that which he practises is 
really so. Good nature is a natural politeness. 



No. 63.] . CLEMENCY. [Thursday. 

Though clemency is the peculiar previlege, 
honour, 2mA duty of a prince, yet it is profitable 
to all. It is the brightest jewel in a monarch's 
crown, as well as beneficial in private persons. 
For as meekness moderates anger, so clemency 
moderates punishment. That person is truly 
royal who masters himself; looks upon all inju- 

d3 
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ries as below him ; and acts by equity and reaaon, 
not by passion. 



No. 54.] PATRIOTISM. [fbidat. 

Love of our country is one of the noblest pas- 
sions that can warm and animate the human 
breast. It includes all the personal and particular 
affections to our parents, children, friends, neig^h- 
bours, fellow citizens and countrymen. When* 
ever the love of our country prevails in its 
genuine vigour and extent; it swallows up all 
sordid and selfish regards; it conquers the love of 
ease, power, pleasure and wealth ; nay, when the 
amiable partialities of friendship, gratitude, pri- 
vate affection, or regards to a family^ come in 
competition with it, it will teach us to sacrifice 
all, in order to maintain the rights, and promote 
and defend the honour aud happiness of our 
country. 



No. 55.] [Saturday. 

PATRIOTISM (ctmtinuid). 

This love of our country does not import an 
attachment lo any. particular soil, climate, or spot 
of earth, where perhaps we firet drew our breath, 
though those natural ideas are often associated 
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with the moral ones, and, like external signs, or 
symbols, help to ascertain and bind them ; but it 
imports an affection to that moral system or com* 
manity, which is governed by the same laws and 
magistrates, and whose sereral parts are variously 
connected one with the other, and all united upon 
the basis of a common interest. 



OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

No. 56.] [fUNDAT. 

The Old Testament is not contrary to ^^e 
New : for both in the Old and New Testament 
everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, 
who is the only mediator between God and man, 
being both God and man. Although the law 
given from God by Moses, as touching ceremo- 
nies and rites> do not bind Christian men, nor the 
civil precepts thereof ought of necessity to be re- 
ceived in any commonwealth ; yet notwithstanding, 
no Christian man whatsoever is free from the obe- 
dience of the commandments called mor^l. 



No. 57.] ' HUMILITY. [mondat. 

The good man — 



'— in the blaze of wiisdom and of art. 
Preserves a lowly mind ; and to his God, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness. 
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Is as a child in roeek siqciplicity 1 
What is the pomp of learnmg? the parade 
Qf letters and of tongues ? E'en as the mists* 
Of the grey mom before the rising sun, 
That pass away and perish. Eaithly things 
Are but the transient pageants of a hour. 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower. 
That springs to fall^ and blossoms but to die. 



No. 58.] COMPLAISANCE. [tuesdat. 

" That no man should give any preference to 
faimsetf/' is the universal axiom in which all com-> 
plaisance is included. If we would have the 
kindness of others, we must endure their failings. 
He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from 
society, must be content to pay a tribute of his 
time to a multitude of tyrants. To the loiterer, 
who makes appointments which he never keeps ; 
to the consulter, who asks advice which he tiever 
tsdces; to the boaster, who blusters only to be 
praised; to the complainer, who whines only to 
be pitied; to the projector, whose happiness, is to 
entertain his friends with expectations, which all 
but himself know to be vain ; to the politician, 
who predicts the fate of battles and breach of al- 
liances ; to the usurer, who compares the different 
funds ; and to the talker, who talks only because 
he loves to be talking. 
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No. 59.] APHORISMS. [wednssoat. 

That charity is best of which the consequent* 
are most extensive. Things may be seen difi^^" 
ently, and differently shown; but actions are 
visible, though motives are secret. Avarice is 
always poor, but poor by her own fault. Ability 
and necessity dwell near each other. Diligence 
in employments of less consequence is the most 
successful introduction to greater enterprises. 
No evil is insupportable, but that which is ac- 
companied with consciousness of wrong. 



No. 60.] PATIENCE. [thurbday. 

The evils by which life is embittered may be 
reduced to these four. 1. Natural evils. 2. The 
consequences of imprudence or vice. 3. Perse* 
cutions. 4. The conflict of opinions or characters. 
Under all these evil's, patience is not only neces-- 
sary, but useful. It is fancy, not the reason of 
things, that makes life so uneasy to us. It is not 
the place, nor the condition, but the mind alone 
that can make any person happy or miserable. 
When I am evil spoke of, I take it thus : if I 
have not deserved it, I am never the worse; if 
I have, I will mend. Men will have the same 
veneration for a person that suffers adversity 
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withost dejection, as for demolished temples, the 
very ruias whereof are reverenced and adored. 



No. 61.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [fkidat. 

** Eyxet man thinks his own Geese Swans/' 
This proverb intimates that self-love is the mother 
of vanity, pride, and mistake. Jt blinds the un- 
derstanding, and perverts the itidgement. It 
makes a roan so fondly conceited of himself, that 
bis vices seem to him virtues, and his deformi- 
ties, beauties. 

" Good wine needs no bush.*' This proverb inti- 
mates, that Virtue is valuable for itself; and that 
internal goodness stands in need of no external 
ornaments. 



No. 62.] AMBITION, [iaturpay. 

No passion has produced more dreadful effects 
than ambition, and yet it is not a vice but in a 
vicious mind. In a virtuous mind it is a virtue, 
and will be found to take its colour from the 
character in which it is mixed. 

" Ambition it at di«tance 
A goodly profnect, tempting to the view : 
Tli height delights n; and the moontain top 
Looks beautiful, because 'tis nigh to heav'n ; 
But we ne'er look how sandy's the foundation, 
What stonns will batter, and what tempests shake us !" 
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No, 630 ORIGINAL SIN. [suHday. 

Original sin is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man : whereby man is very 
far gone from original righteousness and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the spirit ; and there- 
fore in every person born into this world, it de- 
serveth God's i^rath and damnation. And this 
infection of nature doth remain, yea even in them 
that are regenerated. For although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe and are bap** 
tized, yet the apostle doth confess that concupis- 
cence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin. 



No. 64.] . EDUCATldN. [mondaf. 

Ak industrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren is a better inheritance for them than a great 
estate. The foundation of knowledge and virtue 
is laid in our childhood ; for the principles we 
imbibe in our youth, we commonly carry to our 
graves. It is education that makes the man. 
To become an able man in any profession, studif 
and practice, are indispensable. The child that 
is sensible of praise and touched with glory, will 
ery at the shame of being out done. It is not in the 
power of every man to provide for his children 
the good Mngi of this world. Bnt it is in every 
man's power to form their minds to the practice 
of virtue^ and instil into them, as early as possi- 
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ble, the principles of religion and morality. If 
the child be never corrected, it is most probable 
that the man will never be virtuous ; and if the 
child be always complied with, the man will be 
always unhappy. 



No. 65.] MAGNANIMITY. [tuesdat. 

Magnanimity, is the noblest way of ac- 
quiring applause. It renders the soul superior to 
tne trouble, disorder, and emotion which the ap- 
pearance of great danger might excite ; and it is 
Dy this quality that heroes maintain their tran- 
quillity, and preserve the free use of their reason in 
tne most surprising and dreadful accidents. It 
admires the same quality in its enemy ; and fame, 
glory, conquests, desire of opportunities to pardon 
and oblige their opposers, are what glow in the 
minds of the brave. Magnanimity and courage 
are inseparable. 



No. 60.] COMPASSION. [wedresday. 

Compassion is the sense of our own misfor- 
tunes, in those of another man. It is a wise 
foresight of the disasters that may befal us ; so 
that the services we do the unfortunate are in 
reality so many anticipated kindnesses to our-* 
selves. 
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" Compassion proper to mankind appears ; 
Which nature witnesa'd when she lent us tears ; 
To shew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 
How with a suffering friend we sympathize* 
Who can all sense of others' ills escape. 
Is but a brute, at best, in human shape." 



Nor 67.] LUXURY. [thursday. 

That which is splendour, samptuousness, and 
magnificence, in people of quality, is in private 
men extravagance, folly, and impertinence. If 
sensuality were pleasure, beasts are happier than 
men. Pleasures unduely taken enervate the soul, 
make fools of the wise, and cowards of the brave. 

" Reason's whole pleasure, ail the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists in temperance alone. 
And peace, O Tirtue ! peace is all thy own." 



No. 68.] VIRTUE. [friday. 

Virtue is of indispensable obligation, and the 
foundation of honour and esteem, and the source 
of all beauty, order, and happiness in nature. It 
procarea us the approbation and love of all wise 
and good beings, and renders them our allies and 
friends. Beauty and wit will die, learning will 
vanish away, and all the arts of life be soon 
forgot ; yet virtue will remain for ever. But what 
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is of unspeakably greater consequence is, it makes 
God our friend, unites our minds to his, and en- 
gages his almighty power in our defence. Such 
is the importance of virtue. Of what consequence 
therefore is it that we practise it I If you are wise, 
then, study virtue, and contemn every thing that 
can come in the competition with it. Remember, 
that nothing else deserves one anxious thought or 
wish. Remember, that this alone is honour, 
glory, wealth and happiness. Secure this, and 
you secuxe every thing ; lose this, and all is lost. 



No. 69.] APHORISMS. [Saturday. 

A libertine's life is not a life of liberty. To 
raise esteem we must benefit others ; ' to procure 
Ipve we must please them. The kindnesses which 
are first experienced, are seldom forgotten. Just 
praise is only a debt, but flattery is a present. 
Without frugality none can be rich, and with it, 
very few would be poor. Few things are impos- 
sible to industry and skill. Many things difficult 
to design, prove easy to performance. 



No. 70.] [flVMDtir. 

ETERNAL SALVATION ONLY THROUGH CHRIST. 

^ If we say we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the, truth is not tn us." Christ in our 
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nature was made like unto us in all things, sin 
only except, he came to be the larab without spot, 
who by sacrifice of himself onee made, should 
take away the sins of the world. For holy scripture 
doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus 
Christ, whereby men must be saved. 



No,7l.] DRESS. [MOMDAr. 

In dress, as well as in other things, an extreme 
should be gufirded against. To be led by every 
fashion which fancy dictates, is the mark of a 
little, effeminate, and worldly mind ; and to be 
rigidly plain, carries with it an air of affected 
singularity. There is a simple elegance, con- 
nected with uniform neatness, that appears more 
consistent than all the meretricious ornaments of 
the gay, or the very peculiar dress of those who 

run to the other extreme. 

" In fashions, the same rule will hold, 

A tike fantastic if too new or old ; 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.*' 



No. 72.] FASHION. [tuesdat. 

The power of fashion is an ideal influenza, 
that spreads with the utmost rapidity, infecting a 
whole community. With the quickness of a 
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magic wand, it in a moment subverts all those 
ideas of beauty, elegance, and propriety, we had 
before cherished. Uawilling to renounce our title 
to rationality, unable to resist the power of fashion, 
we make every attempt to reconcile reason ynth. 
absurdity, and in numberless instances, attempt 
to vindicate to ourselves and others this novel sdT- 
fection. " I had rather," said Alphonsus, King 
of Arragon, " excel my subjects in my behaviour, 
than in purple garments/* 



No. 73 j HUMANITY. [Wednesday. 

Humanity is the concern men feel for the 
human species in general; it is just we should 
have a superior tenderness for domestic relations ; 
but there is a sort of afFection which we owe to 
all mankind, as being members of the same family, 
of which God is the Creator and Father. fVe 
must not do to others what we would not have others 
to do to us. This is the golden rule for conduct. It 
determines what kind of treatment is forbidden, 
it prohibits every thing which were it done to 
ourselves would appear hard, barbarous, and 
cruel. 



No. 74.] JUSTICE. [thtokbday. 

Justice, in the general acceptation of the 
word, is that virtue, by which we render to God,- 
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our neighbour, and ourselves, that which is their 
due. It comprehends all our duties, and to be 
just, and to be virtuous, is the same thin^. If 
we consider justice only as a principle of equity ; 
we shall fiua it causes a rectitude of conduct, 
and excites us to render our species what in par- 
ticular is due to it from every individual. Fi-> 
delity and truth are the foundation of justice. As 
to be perfectly just is an attribute of the divine 
nature, to be so to the utmost of our ability is 
the glory of man. No man is wise or safe but 
he that is honest. 



No. 75.] INCONTINENCE. [pbiday. 

Love produces the sweetest union, and the 
wannest friendships, the tenderest alliances,* and 
the most amiable society : but it produces these 
happy effects only when it is under the govern- 
ment and direction of reason. Lust, is as a 
watchful thief, which seizes its prey, and lays 
snares for its own gratification ; and its principal 
object being innocence, it never robs but it mur« 
ders at the same time. Every vice and folly has 
a train of secret and necessary punishments 
linked to it. 

" On love of virtiM raveience attends. 
But sensaal pleasure in our ruin ends." 

% 3 
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No. 76.] ADMONITIONS. [satvroay. 

The mercantile wisdom of" a penny saved is 
two-pence got/' may be accommodated to all 
conditions, by observing, that not only they who 
pursue any lucrative employment will save time 
when they forbear expence, and that time may be 
employed to the increase of profit ; but that they 
who are above such minute considerations, will 
find by every victory over appetite or passion, 
new strength added to the mind ; will gain the 
power of refusing those solicitations by which the 
young and vivacious are hourly assaulted, and, 
in time, set themselves above the reach of extra- 
vagance and folly. 



No. 77.] OF BAPTISM. [bundat. 

Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and 
mark of difference, whereby chnstian men are 
discerned from others that be not christened, but 
it is also a sign of regeneration or new birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly are grafted into the church ; the 
promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, 
are visibly signed and sealed ; faith is confirmed, 
and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto 
God. 
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No. 78.] GENEROSITY. [monday. 

GfiiriiRosiTT is such an attachment to the in- 
terests of others, as leads us to sacrifice our own. 
Christian morality is true generosity. '' If ye 
love them only who love you," says our Lord, 
•• what reward have ye? But I say unto you, 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
who despitefuUy use you and persecute you." 
We must do justice^ to escape the censure of the 
laws ; but to be generous, we must do something 
more than the laws require. Though sometimes 
ill requited, it is always respected and admired ; 
and is sure to be accompanied with a self satis- 
faction, which, in some measure, makes amends 
for the want of a suitable return. 



No. 79.] [TUESDAY. 

MAN FORMED BY NATURE FOR PEACE. 

. To all other animals, the Almighty has given 
appropriate weapons of offence. The inborn vio- 
lence of the bull, is seconded by his pointed horn. 
The rage of the lion by claws. On the wild boar 
are fixed terrible tusks. The elephant, is fur- 
nished with a proboscis, which he wields with 
dexterous and fatal agility. Chanticleer crows 
defiance, conscious of his spur: but there is 
nothing in the frame of man adapted to fighting 
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or violence. His countenance is mild and placid, 
expressing by external signs the benignity of his 
disposition. His eyes are full of affectionate ex- 
pression. He alone has the power of laughing. 
His voice is bland, soothing and friendly. Tears, 
the symbolof clemency and compassion, are pe- 
culiar to him; and on him alone is bestowed 
reason and the use of speech. 



No. to.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Wednesday. 

*' Harm watch, harm catch.*' This is a trite 
adage, and intimates that malice, spite, and envy^ 
are generally self-murderers; that to intend, 
study, or contrive any harm to our neighbours, 
will injure ourselves at last. He who prepares 
evil for another, prepares it for himself. 

" Hunger's the best sauce.'' This proverb is 
a severe satire against all unnecessary varieties, 
and delicacies of food, and dictates the best way 
of living in the world, with an injunction of tem- 
perance, health and frugality. 

*' A lark is better than a kite." This proverb 
intimates, that things are not to be valued by their 
bulk, but according to their intrinsic worth and 
value. 



No. 81.] FLATTERY. [Thursday. 

In order that all men may he taught to speak 
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truth, it is necessary that all hkewise should learn 
to hear it ; for this species of falshood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed 
by fear, the dependent by interest, and the friend by 
tenderness. Satisfaction can no where be placed 
but in a just sense of our own integrity, without 
regard to the opinion of others. 

" Survey thy soul ; not what thou dost appear, 
But what thou art." 



No. 82.] FIDELITY IN SERVANTS. [priday. 

Mutual trust and confidence are the great bonds 
of society, without which it cannot possibly sub- 
sist. When we have bound ourselves, therefore, 
by contract ; when we have agreed, in return for 
the benefits and advantages of daily support and 
protection, to promote the interest and welfare of 
those who thus protect and support us, the obli- 
gation is doubtless of double force, and the neglect 
of it is totally unpardonable. A good servant will 
therefore not only be obedient, honest, and dili- 
gent, but will place himself in the circumstances 
and situation of his master ; and do as he then 
would wish to be done by. He will be strictly just 
and faithful, with regard to every thing committed 
to his care ; and endeavour to promote in others, 
that fidelity which he himself practises. 



No. 83.] APHORISMS, [Saturday. 

Indolence is one of those vices from which those 
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which it ODce affects, are seldom reformed. The 
man who feels himself ignorant, should, at least, 
be modest. Igpiorance cannot always be inferred 
from inaccuracy ; knowledge is not always present ; 
moderation is commonly firm, and iirmness is 
commonly successful. Rash oaths, whether kept 
or broken, frequently produce guilt. Many men 
are made the poorer by opulence. No people can 
be great who have ceased to be virtuous. 



No. 84.] OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. [sundaT. 

The supper of the Lord, is not only a sign of 
the love that Christians ought to have amongst 
themselves, one to another; but rather is a sacra- 
ment of our redemption by Chrisfs death, inso- 
much that to such as rightly, worthily, and wilh 
faith, receive the same, the bread which we break 
is a partaking of the body of Christ: and likewise 
the cup of blessing, is the partaking of the blood 
of Christ. I'he body of Christ is given, taken, 
eaten, in the supper, only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the 
body of Christ is received and eaten in the supper, 
is faith. 



No. 85.] ADMONITIONS. [monoat. 

'' If rich, be not elated ; if poor, be not dejected. 
In good fortune, be moderate ; in bad, prudent. 
In friendship be fiuthful — to anger slow, 
In business be attentive, and to idleness an avowed enemy." 

Virtue is the surest foundation both of reputation 
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and fortune, and the first step to greatness is to be 
honest. Never solicit the knowledge of a secret, 
yet when a secret is once admitted, consider the 
trust of a very high nature, important as society, 
sacred as truth. 



No. 86.] CONSTANCY. [tuesdait. 

Constancy of mind gives a man reputation, and 
makes him happy in despite of all misfortune. 
What can be more honourable than to have cou- 
rage enough to execute the commands of reason 
and conscience; to maintain the dignity of our 
nature and station assigned us ; and to bear ad- 
versity, under all shapes, with decency and resig- 
nation. To do this is to be great above title and 
fortune. This argues the soul of an heavenly ex* 
traction, and is worthy the offspring of the Deity. 

" He lives in fame who dies in virtue's cause." 



No. 87.] SLANDER. [Wednesday. 

" Good name in man or woman, — 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse steals trash, 'tis something, nothing : 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he who filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

Aad makes me poor indeed." 

£vil speaking is not only of pernicious consequence 
to atom who are the subject of it, and disgusting 
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to every rational and intelligent mind, but it is 
contrary to the command, and highly sinful in the 
sight of God. " Speak not evil one of another/' 
is an apostolic injunction. 



No. 88.] [tbusdat. 

YOUTH THE PROPER SEASON FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Time pursues his flight on rapid wings,-— the 
hours of youth, like the waters of an impetuous 
stream roll on never to return. The portion of 
life appropriated to your education is not, if duly 
considered, a season for pleasure and pastime 
alone — the days will come, when the engagements 
of the world will allow you but little leisure to in- 
crease your knowledge by study, and to improve 
by regular application those talents, which provi- 
dence has committed to your care, — for the use of 
which you are accountable to conscience, to so- 
ciety, to heaven; from the abuse and neglect of 
which will spring deep regret and unavailing sor- 
row ! but from their cultivation will arise the de- 
light of a self .applauding mind, and the respect 
and honour of the virtuous and the wise. 



No. 89.] INDOLENCE. [fridat. 

A lazy person is of all others the most incapa- 
ble of pleasure. He is his own burden ; that eter- 
nal inappetency which he drags about with him 
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assumes a thousand forms, for his own punish- 
menty and that of others. Supineness and effe- 
minacyy have ruined more constitutions than ex- 
cessive labour. The activity of our minds, the 
structure of our bodies, the vigour and mobility of 
their organs, and above all, our continually re- 
turning necessities, demonstrate, that the hand 
ivhich formed us, formed us for a busy and active 
life ; and the end for which the creator designed 
us is, undoubtedly, the best to which we can pos- 
sibly attain. 



. No. DO.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Saturday. 

^'A shoemaker must not go beyond his last." 
The moral instruction of this proverb is, that 
persons, though skilful in their own art, ought 
not to meddle or make with things out of their 
own sphere, and not presume to connect or amend 
what they do not understand. 

" Many hands make light work." This pro- 
verb is a proper inducement to animate persons to 
undertake any virtuous attempt, either for the re- 
lief of the distressed, the succour of the oppressed, 
or the vindication and defence of religion and 
property. The attempt that is insurmountable to 
au mdividual, becomes easy to an united force. 
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No. 91.] PRAYER. [sukday, 

Prayer ir the foundation stone of the saper'- 
structure of a religious life. If there be any duty 
which our Lord Jesus Christ seems to hare con- 
sidered as more indispensably necessary towards 
the formation of a true christian, it is that of prayed 
He has taken every opportunity of impressing on 
our minds, the absolute need of which we stand of di- 
vine assistance both to persist in the paths of right- 
eousness, and to fly from the allurements of a fasci- 
nating, but dangerous life, and he has directed us to 
the only means of obtaining that assistance — con- 
stant and habitual appeals to the throne of grace. 



Vo. 92.] CONTINENCE. [mO!c&at, 

Continence consists not in an insensibility or 
freedom from passions, but m the well orderirtg^ 
them. One man may be much more chea}^ vir- 
tuous than another, according to the difirerent 
strength of their passions. The pleasure of sob- 
duing an inordinate desire, or denying an impe- 
tuous appetite, is not only nobler, but greater ftnr 
than any that is to be found in the most trans- 
porting moments of gratificatiot). 
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No. M.] EQUITY. [tusidat. 

Eqaity consists in an exact and scmpuloos le- 
gaxd to the rights of others, with a deliberate pur- 
pose to fMresenre them, on all occasions, sacred 
and inviolate. It is the band of human society, a 
kind of tacit agreement and impression of nature, 
without which there is not any thing we do thai 
can deserve commendation. Equity judges with 
lenity, laws with extremity. In all moral cases 
the reason of the law is the law. 



No. 94.] ADMONITIONS. [wbdhisdat. 

I never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

fThat throve so well as those that settled be. 



He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive. 



Many estates are spent in the getting : 
Since women forsook spinning and knitting. 
And men for punch, forsook hewing and splitting. 
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No, 95.] [thumsdat. 

WELL-BEGUN IS HALF-DONE. 

When we have once made a good beginning in 
any difficult undertaking, the principal and most 
disagreeable part of the labour is over. For the 
beginning of every thing is always the most diffi- 
cult; as we proceed, we acquire ease and expe- 
dition by habit, and the task lessens as we draw 
near to a conclusion. It is a common observation ; 
that fortune favours the brave : for as they gene- 
rally begin their undertakings with resolution , they 
prevent opposition, and bring their designs to a 
speedy conclusion. 



No. 96.] DISINTERESTEDNESS. [friday. 

Nothing is a greater argument of a brave soul, , 
and impregnable virtue, than for a man to be so 
much master of himself, that he can either take or 
leave those conveniences of life, with respect to 
which most are either uneasy ^without them, or 
intemperate with them : the nobleness, great- 
ness of a disinterested mind raises our admiration 
of the person who possesses it, however humble 
his station of life may be : but the glory and power 
of princes and great men seem perhaps to heighten 
the lustre of this virtue. 
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No. S^7.] COURAQE. [saturdat. 

That man only is truly brave who fears nothing 
so much as doing a shameful action ; and that 
dares resolutely and undauntedly go where hb 
duty, how dangerous soever it is, may call him. 

Perfect courage consists in doing without wit* 
nesses, all we should be capable of doing befcNEe 
the whole world. Courage without conduct is like 
fancy without judgment ; all sail and no ballast. 

" To die or conquer proves a hero's heart" 



No. 98.] CHARITY. [sunday. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth nut, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth. *' O Lord, who has taught 
us that all our doings without charity are nothing 
worth ; send thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our 
hearts that most excellent gift of charity, the very 
bond of peace and of all viilues, without which 
whosoeveic liveth is counted dead before thee : 
grant this for thine only son Jesus Christ's sake.*' 
Amen. 



r 3 
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No. 99.3 ENGLISH FROV£RBS. [monDay. 

'' Much^ falls between the cup and the lip." 
This proverb is a good dehortation from too san- 
guine a dependence upon future expectations, 
diough very promising ; intimating, that the most 
promising hopes are often dashed in pieces by the 
intervention of some unforeseen and unexpected 
accident. 

<< He that would live at peace and rest, 
Must hear, and see, and say the best.'' 

This distich is a dehortation from censonousness 
and detraction ; it teaches us not to expose and 
heighten, but to cover and extenuate the imper- 
fections and failings of others, under the penalty 
of procuring our own disquietude, and risking our 
tranquillity. 



No. 100.] GOVERNMENT. [tuesday. 

Government is the soul of society ; it is that 
order among rational creatures which produces 
almost all the benefits they enjoy. A nation may 
be considered as a large family ; all the inhabi- 
tants are a sort of relations ; and the supreme 
power, wherever it is lodged, is the common parent 
of every individual. The origin of government is 
in the nature of man, and is nearly as ancient as 
man. Sacred history informs us of kings soon after 
the flood, and the most ancient of profane histo- 
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ries generally begin with kings. ^ The kinds of 
government are three, the monarchy, the aristo- 
cracy, and the democracy. But each of these 
governments has its defects as well as its advan- 
tages. The constitution of Great Britain is pecu- 
liarly beautiful and happy, as by unitiug the three, 
it avoids the inconveniences of each; and posses- 
ses the advantages of all. 



No. 101.] WAR. [tJTEDNESDAY. 

War has very justly, as well as emphatically, 
been styled * the scourge of mankind.' It has 
its origin in pride, avarice, envy, and revenge; 
and generally ends in cruelty, injustice, and all 
sorts of crimes. While war prevails, it is impos- 
sible society can flourish : that party which is the 
weakest cannot employ a single moment on the 
liberal arts and embellishments of life, while the 
victorious party flushed with conquest, generally 
sink into luxury and vice. War however is just 
and necessary, when undertaken in the defence of 
virtue, or for the repression of injustice and law- 
less power. It is sometimes necessary for the sake 
of peace. Thus God, who says to the sea " Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther !" sets bounds to 
the violence of man, and makes even his worst 
actions productive of some good. 
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No, lOS.] VEACE. [ffiuAsOAT. 

Peace is the ultimate wish of all men. For it 
is in a state of peace alone that we ccm enjoy the 
acquisition of knowledge, richeS; or honours. 
Nothing is so agreeable to the mind of man as 
peace and tranquillity, yet the quiet and ease men 
enjoy in peace, have a tendency to make them 
careless and irreligious ; are apt to put them off 
their guard, and make them become a prey to every 
vice. Peace gives the human faculties liberty to 
expand themselves, and has generally been styled 
the Nurse of Arts, yet if not accompanied by vir- 
tue, it is often productive of as many evils as war; 
for, without religion and virtue no state can afford 
true enjoyment. 



No. 1Q3.] DIVERSIONS. [pKiDAr. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion 
are these three, relaxation^ amu$ementf and re* 
creation. When diversion becomes the busi- 
ness of life, its nature is changed ; all rest pre- 
supposes labour. A sentence is passed upon all 
poor men, that if they do not work, they shall not 
eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon 
the rich, who, if they are not in some respect use* 
ful to the public, are almost sure to become bur- 
thensome to themselves. As labour is necessary 
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to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercises of the mind to 
prepare it for enjoyment; indulgence on any other 
terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, 
and gratification soon terminates in satiety and 



disgust. 



No. 104.] CONTEMPLATION., [Saturday. 

Contemplationis directing and fixing the in- 
tellectual eye upon suitable objects, attended with 
proper reflections. It is one of the noblest em- 
ployments of a rational creature, and productive 
of the greatest advantages, as well as the most 
refined delights. Contemplating the heavenly 
bodies raises our minds to adore the power and 
glory of the deity; viewing the earth, with its 
various animals, excites us to admire his wisdom 
and benevolence ; and the profusion of beautiful 
and salutary vegetables shews his superabund- 
ant goodness and condescension : they all declare 
with united voice, — *• The hand that made us 
is divine !" — 

" I read thy awftil name emblazon'd high. 
With golden letters on th' illumin'd sky ; 
Nor less tlie mystic characters I see, 
Wrought in each flower, inscrib'd on ev*ry tree." 
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No. 105.] [fVNDAT. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CREATION. 

Who can sufficiently declare the works of thy 
power, wisdom, and goodness^ O thou all-creat- 
ing and all-supporting God ? Who can utter all 
thy praise ? Imprint upon my mind a deep s^nse 
of t]\y infinite excellencies : and teach me, O thou 
Father of Spirits, to love thee with all my heart, 
to fear thee with the profoundest reverence, to put 
a steady trust and confidence in thee, to worship 
thee with a pure adoration, and to honour and 
obey thee in the whole course of my life. 



No. 106.] SOLITUDE. [moniiay. 

In solitude, we commune with ourselves under 
the character of spiritual and immortal beings, 
and ponder on those paths which we are treading 
to eternity. It is the hallowed ground which re« 
ligion has in every age, chosen for herself. There, 
her inspiration is felt and her secret mysteries 
elevate the soul. There, falls the tear of contri- 
tion ; there, rises towards heaven the sigh of the 
heart ; there, the soul melts with all the tender- 
ness of devotion, and pours itself forth before him 
who made and redeemed it. The great and 
worthy, the pious and virtuous, have ever been 
addicted to serious retirement. Refined and en- 
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larged minds leave the world behind them, feel 
a call for higher pleasures, and seek them in re- 
treat. That man cannot discharge any part of 
his duty aright, who never suffers his passions to 
cool ; and his passions cannot cool, if he is con- 
tinually engaged in the tumnlt of the world. A 
total seclusion from the world is so far from being 
the perfection of religion, that it is no other than 
the abuse of it 



No. 107.] [TUESDAY. 

EMBLEM OF A VIRTUOUS FEMALE. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade. 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world^s gay busy throng: 

With gentle, yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destin'd course : 

Graceful and useful all she does. 

Blessing and blest, where'er she goes ; 

Pure-bosom'd as the watery glass, 

And heav'n reflected in her face. 



For nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to study household good. 
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No. 108.] ENGLISH PROVERBS, [wednesdav. 

" Penny wise and pound foolish." This pro- 
verb severely reflects on such persons who are 
thrifty to an error in small but necessary ex- 
pences, yet profusely extravagant in unnecessary 

ones. 

" Little pitchers have great ears." This pro- 
verb is a good caution to parents and others, not to 
use too much freedom in discourse before children, 
because their simplicity often divulges what their 
elders would have kept secret. ' The greatest 
reverence is due to a child^ 



No. 109.] ADVERSITY. [thursdat. 

He that never was acquainted with adver* 
sity has seen the world but on one side, and is 
Ignorant of half the scenes of nature. As no 
man can enjoy happiness without thinking that 
he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is neces- 
sary to a just sense of better fortune, for the 
good of our present state is merely comparative ; 
and the evil which every man feels will be suffi* 
cient to disturb and harass him, if he does not 
know how much }ie escaped. The lustre of 
diamonds is invigorated by the interposition of 
darker bodies ; the lights of a picture are created 
by the shades. 
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N«. 110.] [FRIDAY. 

RESIGNATION UNDER AFFLICTION. 

Affliction is common toeveryage, state, and 
degree of mankind. When under any affliction we 
ought to consider the many advantages we yet 
enjoy, and to reflect how much more miserable 
we might be. The chief source of our consola- 
tion ought to be, that all our afflictions are known 
and appointed by God. Afflictions are either 
punishments or trials. If the first, we ought to 
repent ; if the last^ to bear them with resigna- 
tion. When our conscience does not accuse us, 
we may be assured affliction is sent to us as a 
blessing, if we do but make a right use of it. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like a toad agly and Yenomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 



No.llL] FOLLY AND INNOCENCE. [Saturday. 

Folly and Innocence are so alike, 

The difference, though essential, fails to strike 

Yet folly ever has a vacant stare, 

A simpering countenance, and a trifling air ; 

But Innocence, sedate, serene, erect. 

Delights us, by engaging our respect. 



No.112.] REFLECTIONS ON PROVIDENCE, [sundat. 

We know not what temporal advantages are 
most conducive to our interest, and frequently, 
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No. 114.] TIME. [TUESDAY. 

It is of the utmost importance that we im.prove 
our time. God who is liberal and generous in 
all other g^fts, teaches us by the wise economy 
of his providence, how circumspect we ought to 
be in the right management of our lime ; for he 
never gives us two moments together ; he gives 
us only the second as he takes away the first, 
and keeps the third in his hands, leaving us in 
absolute uncertainty whether he will give it us or 
not* 

Take care of minutes, for hours will take care 
of themselves. Be doing some thing or other all 
day long, and not neglect half hours and quarters 
of hours^ which, at the year's end, amount to a 
great sum. 



No. 115.] ENGLISH PRO V£HBS. [Wednesday. 

" Proffered service offends.'^ This proverb 
shews the perversity of those who contemn all 
civilities that are offered to them voluntarily, and 
set a value upon none but what are obtained with 
difficulty. 

'' He that reckons without his host must reckon 
again." This proverb is usually applied to such 
persons, who are apt to be partial in their own 
favour, flattering themselves with the advantages 
thev fancy to be on their side in any affair, and 
making no allowance for the disadvantages that 
will or may attend them. 
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No. 116.] ADMONITIONS. [thumday. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it is 
undoubtedly this : the distresses that are remo- 
vable, endeavour to remove ; those which cannot 
be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you 
can ; in every situation of life, there are comforts ; 
find them out, and enjoy them. 

Nothing can be great which is not right ; no- 
thing which reason condemns can be suitable to 
the human mind. 

Favours of every kind are doubled when they 
are speedily conferred. 



No. 117.] BENEVOLENCE. [fridat. 

God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake : 
The centre movM, a circle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbours, first it will embrace, 
His country next; and next, all human race: 
Wide, and more wide th* o'erflowings of the mind, 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind. 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heav'n beholds its image in his breast. 



No. 118.] CHARITY. [satubdat. 

Charity to the poor is a duty binding on all 
who have it in their power. " It is more blessed 
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to give than to receive/' saith our Lord. Happy 
is he who can subscribe sincerely to this truth, 
and whose felicity arises in proportion as he alle- 
viates the distresses of others. To do good is to 
resemble the best of Beings. This is, indeed, our 
honour^ and renders us valuable and useful in 
society. A compassionate heart and a liberal hand 
form a degree of amiableness ever worthy to be 
venerated. We are excited to the relief of misery, 
by the consciousness that we have the same na- 
ture with the sufferer ; that we are in danger of 
the same distresses; and may some time im- 
plore the same assistance. 



No. 119.] [SUNDAY. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE AID OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Happy in the promise, that God will give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him, let us fre- 
quently and fervently pray for the invaluable 
gift. Let us come with boldness to the throne of 
grace, that we may ^nd grace to help in every time 
of need. Be pleased, O Lord, to shed abroad, his 
sanctifying influences on our minds, that he may 
become our comforter and our guide ; — that our 
bodies may be preserved as his pure temples, de- 
dicated to his service, and animated by his pre- 
sence ; that he may constantly dwell in our hearts,^ 
and that we may be one with Thee, our Creator, 
Bedeemeti and Sanctifier, for ever. 

o3 
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No. 120.] KNOWLEDGE. [Monday. 

Other thin^ may be seized by might or pur- 
chased with money ; but knowledge is to be 
gained only by study, and study to be prosecuted 
only in retirement. No degree of knowledge, 
attainable by man, is able to set him above the 
want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the 
desire of fond endearments and tender officious- 
ness ; and therefore no one should think it unne- 
cessary to learn those arts by which friendship 
may be gained or love confirmed. By this de- 
scent from the pinnacles of art, no honour will be 
lost ; for the condescensios of learning are al- 
ways overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius 
employed in little things, appears ** likQ the sun 
in its evening declination : he remits his splen- 
dor, but retains his magnitude ; and pleases more 
though he dazzles less." 



No. 121.] SELF-KNOWLEDGE. txuBiDAY. 

Know thyself, is one of the most useful and 
comprehensive precepts in the whole moral sys- 
tem. Self-knowledge is that acquaintance with, 
ourselves, which shows us what we are, and do, 
and ought to be, in order to our living com- 
fortably and usefully here and happily hereafter. 
The means of it is self-examination; the end of 
it is self-government and self-fruition. It dis- 
covers ourselves to us; pierces into the inmost 
recesses of the mind; strips off every disguise; 
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lays open the inward pait ; makes a strict scrutiny 
into the very soul and spirit; and critically judges 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. It 
shows us with what exactness and care we are 
to search and try our spirits, examine ourselves, 
and watch our ways. '' //* a vian/* saith the 
Apostle, Thinketh himself {through self-ignorance) 
io be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself. But let every man prove his work^ and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not in 
another. 



No. 122.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Wednesday. 

" A rolling stone gathers no moss." This pro- 
verb is indicative of the ill consequences of fickle- 
ness and inconstancy. Persons of unsettled and 
restless tempers are never happy : they are always 
busily beginning to live, but by reason of love of 
change and impatience, never arrive at a way of 
living. 

" He looks one way, and rows another." The 
point of this proverb is directed at sycophants and 
hollow-hearted hypocrites, who, while they pretend 
to be carrying on the interest of their friends, are 
at the same time undermining them. 



No. 123.] HOPE. [THURSDAY. 

Hope sets the sttimp of vanity on all 

That men have deem'd substantial since the fall, 
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Sha^ with uplifted foot set free from earth, 
Pants for the place of her etherial birth. 
On steady wings sails through th' immense abyss. 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss» 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, hokis fast,. 
The christian vessel and defies the blast. 



No. 1«4.] [FRIDAY. 

THE MUTABILITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 

All flesh is grass, and all its glory fedes; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 
All has its date below ; the/atoZ hour, 
\^as register'd in heaven ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too : the deep foundations that we lay. 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizis all below. 
The only amaranthine flower, on earth 
Is virtue, th' only lasting treasure truth. 



No. 12i>.] [SATURDAY. 

RELIGION NOT ADVERSE TO PLEASURE. 

Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumber'd pleasures harmlessly pursued ; 
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To study culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate- and tame the stubborn soil ; 
To mark the matchless workings of the power. 
That shuts within its seed the future flower; 
Bid these in elegance of form excel. 
In colour these, and those delight the smell; 
To teach the canvas innocent deceit, 
Or lay the lanscape on the snowy sheet — 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime, 
That leave no stain upon the wing of time. 



No. 126.] VOWS. [SUNDAY. 1 

Vows are not to be made without great cau- 
tion and deliberation. When we presume, as 
it were to make bargains with God, and engage 
concerning temporal affairs, that if He will do 
such a thing for «5, we will do such a thing for 
Him; we do but tempt God, and lay a snare for 
ourselve8.^-All vows, however, which are formed 
merely to bring us nearer to God, and oblige us 
to a more stedfast obedience, are not only lawful, 
but prudent and expedient. We should endeavour 
to bind our treacherous hearts to him with the 
most solemn ties, and firmly resolve to be and to 
do nothing bi^t what is agreeable to his will. Par- 
ticularly every christian should seriously reflect 
upon his baptismal vow, and frequently renew that 
covenant with God in the sacred ordinance ap- 
pointed by Him, through whose mediation our 
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sincere, though imperfect obedience will be ac* 
ceptedy even Jesus Christ. 



No. 197.] LYING. [MONDAY. 

Lyin2i lips are an abomination to the Lord. He 
who wilfully deceives his neighbour either by his ' 
tongue or his conduct^ is a being to be dreaded in 
society, and, while attempting to deceive others, 
he is actually imposing upon and will eventually 
deceive himself. A liar begins with making false- 
hood appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itself appear like falsehood. A strict adhe- 
rence to truth was considered by Dr. Johnson, so 
sacred an obligation, insomuch that, in relating 
the most minute anecdote, he would not allow 
himself the smallest addition to embellish his story. 
One of his friends observes, ' that he always talked 
as if he was talking upon oath.* 



No. .128.] LYING {cmtinmd). [tuesday. 

There is. no crime more infamous than the 
violation of truth. It is apparent, that men can 
be sociable beings no longer than they can be- 
lieve each other. When speech is employed only 
as the vehicle of falsehood, every man must dis- 
unite himself from Dthers, inhabit his own cave» 
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at)d seek prey only for himself. He who telis a 
lie is not sensible how great a task he undertakes; 
for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain that one. Truth is always consistent 
with itself, and needs nothing to help it out It 
is always at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is 
ready to drop out before we are aware. Truth is 
the basis of all excellence. 



No. 129.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [W£I>ne8Day. 

'^ One bad sheep mars a whole flock.'' This 
is a trite truth, and a proverb among several na- 
tions. It admonishes us of the danger of asso- 
ciating with those who are vicious ; such society 
being like an infidiotti distemper^ and therefore 
ought to be most carefully and industriously 
avoided. 

** It is good to make hay while the son shines/^ 
ThiB proverb is a great encouragement to virtue 
and goodness, it teaches us to let no time escape 
us, without serving, and doing good to ourselves 
and our neighbours. It calls upon us to be ever 
active and viganmt* 



No. 180J APHORISMS. [Thursday. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of 
a few. — ^Prosperity fains friends, and adversity 
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tries them. — Truth is bora with lis, and we must 
do violence to nature to shake off our veracity. — 
A contented mind, and a good conscience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. — He knows 
not how to fear, who dares to die. — By others' 
faults wise men correct their own. — Though a 
man may become learned by another's learning, 
he never can be wise but by his own wisdom. — 
Men's evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
we write in water. 

How iiEur the little candle throws his beams I 
So shines a good deetd in a navghty world. 



No. 131.] DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. [priday. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall ! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles ; appearing, as in truth she is. 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored. 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield. 



No. 132.] VIRTUOUS PRINCIPLES. [Saturday. 

** Be virtuous ends pursued by virtuous means, 
Nor think th' intention sanctifies the deed/' 
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That maxim, published in an impious age, 
Would loose the wild enthusiast to destroy, 
And fix the fierce usurper's bloody title. 
Then bigotry might send her slaves to war. 
And bid success become the test of truth. 
Unpitying massacre might waste the world, 
And persecution boast the call of heaven. 



No. 133.] [SUKLAT. 

REFLECTIONS ON NEHEMIAH. Chap. x. ▼. 29. 

" Permit me, O Lord, to enter into a solemn 
engagement with thee, in imitation of the Jewt 
under Nehemiah ; that 1 may consider myself as 
one of thy covenant children, and look up unto 
thee as my Father and my God. I was graciously 
admitted into covenant with thee at my baptism ; 
and I desire now to renew it with full understand- 
ing and consent of mind. I make a willing sur- 
render of myself to thy service, and as it is hearty 
and sincere, O may it be entire and perpetual ! 
Let every sin be avoided by me ; let every wish 
which is inconsistent with thy will, be subdued 
and rooted out, and let me be wholly thine for 
ever. Amen." 



No. 134.] DUELLING. [mondat. 

The Romans, the bravest men that ever ruled 
the world, gave no encouragement to the inhuman 

H 
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practice of duelliog. They thought there was 
more honour in passing by an affront, than re- 
senting it. The highest point of honour among 
them l¥aSy the saving the life of a fellow-citizen. 
And shall we, shall Christians, whose very cha- 
racteristic is a forgiving, benevolent temper, be- 
come more sisivage than heathens, by encouraging 
these barbarous encounters ? When honour is a 
support to virtuous principles, and runs parallel 
with the laws of God, and our country, it cannot 
be too much cherished and encouraged ; but 
when the dictates of honour are contrary to those 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest de- 

Eravations of human nature, by giving wrong, am- 
itious, and false ideas of what is good and land* 
able; and should, therefore, be exploded by all 

Sovemments, and driven out, as the bane and 
lague of human society. 



No. 135.] APHORISMS. [tuebdat. 

• 

He thi&t slanders kne paints me blacker thah I 
am, ^nd he that flatters me, whiter; they both 
daub me ; and when I look into the glass of con- 
science, I see myself disguised by both. — An in- 
fallible characteristic of meanness is cruelty. — 
Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines every 
man to find in others, and to overlook in hinxseli. 
— Small things make mean men proud.— 1 he 
litmost exertion of right is always invidious, and 
where el^ms are not easily determinable, is always 
dangerous. 
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No". 136.] [WBDNSIDAT. 

PITY DUE EVEN TO THE VICIOUS, 

We can no where find objects more claiming 
pur pity, than among the wretched outcs^ts of 
society. A man whose vices and irregularities 
have brought his liberty and life into danger, will 
always be viewed with an eye of compassion by 
those who know what human nature is made of; 
and while we acknowledge the severities of the 
law to be founded upon principles of necessity 
and justice, and are glad that there is such a bar- 
rier provided for the peace of society, if we con- 
sider that the difference between ourselves and 
the culprit is not of our own making, we shall be 
tenderly affected by the view of his misery ; and 
not the less so, because he has brought it upon 
himself. The sinner claims our pity, his sins our 
detestation. 



No. 137.] ENGLISH PROVERBS, [thursdat. 

'< Virtue which parleys is near a surrender/' 
As in fortifijed places besieged by an enemy, and 
well provided to hold out, the yalian( soldiers 
who are resolutely bent to defend it, scorn to 
treat or capitulate with the enemy, but receive 
their dishonourable offers with contempt and dis- 
dain : so when virtue (the fortress of the soul, 
which ought to be defended with the utmost ob- 
stinacy) is attacked by bold assailants, they who 
are resolutely bent to defend it, will hearken to 
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no terms, but repulse dishonourable offers with 
the utmost indignation. This proverb is more 
especially applicable to females, who, if once they 
lend a listening ear to offers, though never so 
high or flattering, will in the end fall victims to 
didgrace and'j»orrow. 



No. 138.] VICIOUS HABITS. [fridat. 

With caution taste the sweet Circcan cup ; 
He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 
Habits are soon assum'd ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, 'tis being flay'd alive. 
Caird to the temple of impure delight, 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 
If a wish wander that way, call it home ; 
He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 
But if you pass the threshold, you are caught g 
Die then, if power Almighty save you not. 



No. 139.] [SATURDAY. 

IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING ORDER. 

Throughout your affairs, your time, your 
expence, your amusements, your society, the 
principle of order must be equally carried, if you 
expect to reap any pf its happy fruits. " Let all 
things be done in order." By attending to order 
you avoid idleness, that most fruitful source of 
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crimes and erSa. The man of order stands in tiie 
middle of two extremes, and suffers from neither; 
he is occupiedy.but not oppressed. By the pre- 
servation of order you check inconstancy and 
levity. In him only can we place any trust, who 
is uniform and regular; who lives by priuciple, 
not by humour; who acts upon a plan, and not 
by desultory motions. 



No. 140.] [SUNDAY. 

SIJPERIOJMTY OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

The holy books which have preserved religion 
to our times, contain the first records of the ori- 
gin of things. They are more ancient than all 
the fabulous productions of the human mind, 
which have since in so melancholy a manner 
amused the credulity of the following ages. The 
sincerity of Moses appears in the simplicity of his 
history. He used no precautions to gain credit, 
because he relates none but facts. Far from flat- 
tering the pride of that generation, the Holy Books 
declared fully the ingratitude of their fathers. 
There is a nobleness and an elevation in the 
maxims of the Gospel, to which mean and grovel- 
ling minds cannot attain : the religion which forms 
great souls, appears to be made only for them ; 
and in order to be great, or to become ik>, there ifi 
a necessity of being a Christian. . 

H 3 
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No. 141.] THE ART OF PLEASING, [monday. 

The desire of being pleased is universal ; the 
desire of pleasing should be so too. It is included 
in that great and fundamental principle of mora- 
lity, of doing to others what we wish they should 
do to us. There are indeed some moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more amiable. 
The manner of conferring favours or benefits is, 
as to pleasing, almost as important as the matter 
itself. Take care,-then, never to throw away the 
obligations, which perhaps you may have it in 
your power to confer on others, by an air of inso- 
lent protection, or in a cold and comfortless man- 
ner. The man who is. amiable will make almost 
as many friends as he does acquaintances. Civi- 
lity is the essential article towards pleasing, and 
is the result of good- nature and good sense. 



No. 148.] SPEECH. [tuesday. 

Sacked interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought! 
But all shall give account of every wrong, 
N\ ho dare dishonour or defile the tongue ; 
Who prostitute it in the cause of vice, 
Or sell their glory at the mnrket price ; 
Who vote for hire, or }K>int it with lampoon. 
The dear-bought placeman and the cheap buffoon. 
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No. 143.J ENGLISH PROVERBS, [wedhesday. 

'* *Tis too late to spare when all is spent/' 
This proverb enjoins frugality and providence, 
and forbids excesses and luxury. It likewise ad- 
monishes us not to put off necessary duties, till 
we have not time left us to perform them in. 

** The more haste the less speed I" This pro- 
verb reprehends too precipitate and hurrying tem- 
pers, and shows the value of calmness and sedate- 
ness in the management of any business. 



No. 144.] [THURSDAY. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

There were men every where ready to expose 
the Christian institution, bad it contained any 
thing eilher false or frivolous, absurd or immoral; 
if it had consisted of either enthusiasm or impos- 
ture, or any mixture of these. At that time the 
many sects and factions in the world had whetted 
themselves by contention, and were - perpetual 
spies upon each other; so that no considerably 
new form of religion could. gain ground among 
them, without being thoroughly sifted by the 
adverse parties. The Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the Stoics and Epicureans were subtle disputants, 
and all of them eager in opposing the Christians. 
The world had then also sufficient knowledge of 
the powers of nature to he able to judge of mt- 
racles, and distinguish them from merely uncom- 
mon appearances in it, or any effect of art. 
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No. 145.] [rftiDAY. 

INTRODUCTION Of CHRISTIANITY (cantmued). 

Prophecy had been for some time withdrawn 
from the Jewt^ which must make them at first 
more shy and suspicious of any new psetences to 
inspiration. Oraclet began to cease among the 
GeniileSy by being despised, and generally ne- 
glected ; and dwination of all kinds was brought 
into contempt. Thus men were guarded against 
any new imposition, though ever so well sup- 
ported by wit, policy, or learning; nor would 
they, surely, be less averse to one appearing in 
such a mean form, and with such slender recom- 
mendation as the Christian; so destitute of aid 
from human wisdom ; — so seemingly below what 
they had hitherto been entertained with by their 
teachers ; — stripped of all that pomp and covenant 
which attended the Jewish institution ; — that art 
and eloquence which adorned each system of 
philosophy. 



No. 146.] [SATVRDAT. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY (eanehidfd). . 

A Scheme, advanced without all these, and 
against them;— consisting of a few plain rules 
of life, and these so strictiy pure and perfect, as 
equally to strike at the corrupt Scribe^ and 
haughty Philosopher :^-^e\ivexed for the moat 
part occasionaUy and incidentally;*-* without 
any set formal method ;— -in the 4nofl!t simple, 
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unaffected manner;— .by mean, unlettered, ob- 
scure persons ; in full opposition to all the reign- 
ing passions and prejudices of the learned and 
great. How fully therefore may each impartial 
inquirer satisfy himself that such a system of re- 
ligion must have a divine origin, and that the whole 
is nothing less than the power of Ood, and the 
wisdom of God, 



No. 147.] THE PSALMS. [sundat. 

Thr Psalms have been valued and esteemed 
by the church of God in all ages, as an excellent 
store-house of devotion: they are composed in 
the genuine spirit of piety, and contain such an 
agreeable and extensive variety of subjects, that 
every devout person may find passages appli- 
cable to his particular circumstances and state of * 
mind. The 8th, 19th, 104th, and J llth, cele- 
brate the creation. 

The 33rd, 46th, 48th, 78th, 106th, 107th, and 
147th, shew the constant administration of Pro- 
vidence. 

The 1st, 15th, 19th, 112th, and 119th, de- 
clare the excellency of the divine laws, and the 
solid comfort and happiness which spring from 
the sincere observance of them. 

The 13th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 27th, 3l8t, 37th, 
86th, 88th, 142nd, and 146th are applicable to 
public grievances or private calamities. 
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ful spirits, no compliance with the intennperate 
mirth of others, ever betray you into prof'ine 
sallies. Beside the guilt which is hereby in* 
curredy nothing gives a more odious appearance 
of petulance and presumption to youth, than the 
affectation of treating religion with levity. In- 
stead of being an evidence of superior under- 
standing, it discovers a pert and shallow mind, 
which, vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of what the rest of man- 
kind revere. 



No. 152.] THE SLAVE TRAliE. [pridat. 

Ah ! what wish can prosper, or what prayer. 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair. 
Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span, 
And buy the muscles and the bones of man ! 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend. 
All bonds of nature in that moment end ; 
The sable warrior, frantic with regret 
Of her he loves, and never can forget. 
Loses in tears the far receding shore. 
But not the thought that they must meet no more : 
•— to deep sadness sullenly resigned. 
He feels his body's bondage in his mind ; 
Puts ofF his generous nature, and to suit 
His manners with his fate, puts on the brute. 
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No. 153.] DEVOTION. [saturpay. 

True devotion is not a melancholy sentiment, 
that depresses the spirits, and excludes the ideas 
of pleasure, in which youth delights; on the 
contrary, there is nothing so friendly to joy, so 
productive of true pleasure, so peculiarly suited 
to the warmth and innocence of a youthful heart. 
Do not therefore think it too soon to turn your 
mind to God; but offer him the first-fruits of 
your understanding and affections ; and be as- 
sured that the more you increase in love to him, 
and delight in his laws, the more you will increase 
in happiness, in excellence, and honour ; that in 
proportion as you improve in ti^ue piety, you will 
become contented and peaceful in yourself, and 
qualified to enjoy the best blessing of this life 
as well as to inherit the glorious promises of im- 
mortality. 



Na 164.] THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, [sunoay. 

The Book of Proverbs, written by Solomon, is 
a collection of wise and moral sayings ; which 
though not connected in the way of a regular dis- 
course, but put together, without order or method, 
have a general design, and contain easy and in- 
structive rules for direction of our whole behaviour. 
Hisdom is described as far exceeding in value 
these things, which are highly desired among men : 
and we are most affectionately called upon to 
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make itour choice, and to use our utmost ekidea-' 
vours to attain it. The study and practice of it are 
also enforced by the peculiar advantages and bles- 
sings which attend it, <' whoso findeth wisdom find- 
eth life, and shall obtain the favour of the jA>rd.'' 



No. 155.] THE SWIFTNESS OF TIME, [mondat. 

It is wisely observed by the Moralist, ** That 
our globe seems particularly fitted for the resi- 
dence of beings placed here only for a short time, 
whose task is to advance themselves to a higher 
and happier state of existence by unremitted vigi« 
lance of caution, and activity of virtue." All we 
see on every side reminds us of the lapse of time, 
and the flux of life. The day and the night 
succeed each other ; the rotation of seasons, di- 
. versifies the year; the sun rises, attains the 
meridian, declmes and sets ; and the moon every 
night changes its form. Yet the admonitions of na* 
ture, however importunate, are too often in vain ; 
let him who desires to see others happy, make 
haste to give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and 
let him who seeks his own happiness, reflect that 
while he forms his purpose the day i^Us on, and 
the mgkt comes^ fthen no man can work. 



No. 15(5.] ' MUSIC. [TUESDAY. 

Most of the 'pleasurable diversions have a ten- 
dency when pursued with excessive ardour, not 
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only to relax in a proper degree ; but to enervate 
the mind. They indispose it for manly virtue, 
and introduce a tenderness of feeling ill suited to. 
encounter the usual asperities of commou life. But 
the study of music, under due direction, while it 
sweetly soothes the sense of bearing, touches the 
soul, and elevates and refines its nature. Con- 
ducted by philosophy, it is able to infuse the 
noblest thoughts, to urge to the most animated 
actions, to calm the ruffled spirits, and co-opera- 
ting with religion, to eradicate every malignant 
propensity. It is to be lamented that music, 
whicb, when properly regulated fills the young 
mind with virtuous and generous sentiments, 
should form only an innocent pastime or polite 
amusement. The tunes of the 100th and 104th 
Psalm, are the most popular music in England, 
and no less adapted to excite a spirit of piety, 
and elevate the soul to heaven, than to soothe 
the ear by their simple melody. 



No. 157.] APHORISMS. [wednbsdat. 

Other men*s sins we bear in mind ; 
None sees the fardel of his faults behind. 



God hath two wings ; which he doth ever move: 
The one is mercy, and the next is love ; 
Under the first, the sinners ever trust, 
And with the last he still directs the just. 
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The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven ot hell, a hell of heaven. 



No. 158.] THE FOLLY OF ANGER. [Thursday. 

Pride is undoubtedly the origin of anger; 
but pride, like every other passion, if it once break 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purpose. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, 
will have few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has considered how his outrages were 
borne,.and in what they are likely to end. These 
sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life cannot supply, 
great evils as frequently as the man of fire thinks 
it fit to be enraged : and he will at last perceive 
that he lives only to raise contempt and hatred, 
and that he has given up the felicity of beipg 
loved, without gaining the honour of being re- 
verenced. 



No. 159.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [fridat. 

*' He steals a goose and gives the giblets in 
alms.'* This proverb points at those, wh'o, by 
acts of injustice, oppression, and fraud, amass to 
themselves large estates, and think to atone 
for their rapine by doing some charitable acts 
while they are alive, or leaving their property to 
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endow hospitals, alms-houses, and other acts of 
beneficence; commendable indeed when done from 
a truly christian spirit; but such opinions as 
they entertain are highly disparaging to the jus- 
tice of the AIntighty. 

*^ One Swallow does not make Summer." AH 
the false as well as foolish conclusions from a 
particular to an universal truth, fall under tb^ 
censure of this proverb. It teaches us, not to 
consider ourselves good^ from the practice of one 
single virtue ; and that the right way of judging of 
things, is not from particulars, but universals. 



No. 160.] ADMONITIONS. [Saturday. 

Once a day, especially in the early years of 
life and study, examine what new ideas you 
have gained, and what advances you have made 
in any part of knowledge, and let no day if 
possible pass away without some intellectual gain. 
It was a sacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they should every evening run thrice over the 
actions and affairs of the day, and examine what 
their conduct had been, what they had done, and 
what they had neglected : assured that, by this 
method, they would make a rapid progress in the 
path of knowledge and virtue. 



No. 161.] [SUNDAY. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
This instructive book is supposed to have been 
written by Solomon, in his old age, after his 
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happy recovery fronk idolatry and sensuality ; as a 
peniteDtial confession of his guilt, and a serious 
admonition to all those who give themselves up to 
the extravagances of sin -and folly. The main 
scope and design of it is to teach us, that the 
happiness of human life does not consist in the 
abundance of riches, or the splendour of titles, in 
the gratifications of the voluptuous sensualist, or 
the impious jest and jollity of the profane : and 
that to fear God, and keep his commandmenis is 
the whole-duty, and the whole happiness of man. 



No. 162.] [MONDAY. 

ADVANTAGES OF DEVOTION. 

A DEVOTIONAL Spirit, United to good sense 
and a cheerful temper, gives that steadiness to 
virtue, which it always wants when produced and 
supported by good natural dispositions only. It 
corrects and humanizes those constitutional vices, 
which it is not able entirely to subdue; and 
though it too often fails to render men perfectly 
virtuous, it preserves them from becoming utterly 
abandoned. It has besides the most favourable 
influence on all the passive virtues: it gives a 
softness and sensibility to the heart, and a mild- 
ness and gentleness to the manners, but above all, 
it produces an universal charity and love to man- 
kind, however different in station, country, or 
religion. 



No. 163.] POLITENESS., [tdbsdat. 

PoLiTSN£8s is the just medium between form 
and rudeness. It is Uie consequence of a bene- 
volent nature, which shews itself to general ac- 
quaintance in an obliging, unconstrained civility, 
as it does to more particular ones in distinguished 
acts of kindness. It is a restraint laid by reason 
and benevolence upon every irregularity of the 
temper, which in obedience to them, is forced to 
accommodate itself even to the fantastic cares 
which custom and fashion have established, if by 
these means it can procure in any degree the sa- 
tisfaction or good opinion of any part of mankind ; 
thus paying an obliging deference to their judge- 
ment, so far as it is not inconsistent with the higher 
obligations of virtue and religion. To superiors it 
appears in a respectful freedom. To inferiors, it 
shows itself in unassuming good nature ; its aim 
is to raise 4hem to you, not to let you down to 
them. 



No. 164.] [WEDNESDAY. 

ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

*• Where vice goes before, vengeance follows 
after." The notion of impunity often animates ill- 
disposed persons to the commission of flagrant 
critnes ; yet certain it is, however slowly vengeance 
may seem to move, it will assuredly overtake the 
offender at last ; and by how much it is longer 
in coming, being once arrived, it will fall on 
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them the heavier, according to tliat maxim ; though 
justice has teadenfeet, it has iron hands. 

" Nothing venture, nothing have." This pro- 
verb, though it does not license an inconsiderate 
rashness, in running hazards against all probabiitiy 
of success ; yet is a spur to industry and resolution 
in any honest undertaking. 



No. 165.] [THURSDAY. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 'OF ERROR. 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on 
every man who consults his own dignity, to re- 
tract it as soon as he discovers it, without fearing 
any censure so much as that of his own mind. As 
justice requires that all injuries should be re- 
paired, it is the duty of him who has seduced 
others by bad practices, or false notions, to en- 
deavoup that such as have adopted his errors 
should know his retraction, and that those who 
have learned vice by his example, should by his 
example be taught amendment. 



No. 166.] MUTUAL DEPENDANCE. [fridat. 

Th e sti'ong should assist the weak ; the well 
informed should assist with his advice those who 
want it; the learned should instruct the ignorant; 
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indeed we should love our neighbour as ourselves, 
and thus fulfil the designs of the Creator. The 
mutual offices men owe to one another have 
occasioned them to form then>selves into societies. 
What divided force could not accomplish, is easily 
executed by united strength. No vian could 
erect a stately building or palace without assist- 
ance; but all is done with ease when different 
workmen assist one another. 



No. 167.] PRIDE AND VANITY. [Saturday. 

There are no virtues more insisted on, as ne- 
cessary to our happiness, than humility and 
sincerity or uprightness of heart, yet none more 
difficult and rare. Pride and vanity, the vices 
opposite to humility, are the sources of almost all 
the faults both of men and women. Pride is a 
high opinion of ourselves, and an affected con- 
tempt for others.. The most trifling occurrences, 
and the lowest objects, are important enough to 
torture the proud man's heart. Vanity, also, too 
often leads to the most ruinous actions, always 
corrupts the heart, and is perhaps as displeasing 
in the sight of the Almighty, as those faults which 
find least mercy from the world: yet, alas! it is a 
passion so prevailing, that it requires all the efforts 
of reason, and all the assistance of grace, totally to 
subdue it. 
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No. 168.] [lUHDAT. 

REFLECTIONS ON £CCLESIAST££L Ch. 12. ▼. 1.; 

Remember now your Creator in the days of your 
youth. I know that it shall be well with them thtU 
fear God, but it shall not he well with the wicked. 
To whom, gracious God, can I go for happiness, 
but to thee ? — Now, therefore, in the days of my 
youth, do I surrender myself unto thy blessed 
guidance and direction. I bid an eternal defiance 
to all the deceitful pleasures of sin ; and resolve 
from this moment, to cherish a lively* constant 
remembrance of my Creator, and to seek for satis- 
faction and happiness only in the fear and love, 
the knowledge and obedience of thee, the inex- 
haustible source of joy, and bountiful author of 
all good, through the mediation of thy blessed 
Son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 



No. 169.] DUTY OF WOMAN. [mondat. 

" A woman who is never spoken of, is praised the most. 
Modesty is female courage." 

How high the rank in life of woman-kind i 
Their station how important ! 
Each uncontaminated Briton owns 
And feels their virtues. Polishers of life ! 
Sweeteners of savage care ! who tune the breast 
To harmony ; or prompt to glorious deeds 
And emulative toil. To friendship's flame, 
To gratitude how exquisitely true ! 
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Who tender confidence repay with love, 
Integrity unshaken, faith most pure, 
Warm, zealous loyalty: with honour clad, 
As with a robe^ and beauteous ornaments 
Of unaffected modesty : well skilFd 
To form the growing soul; on its young 
And opening bud to fix th' impression deep 
Of generous thought, which stimulates 
The future man, to love of parents, friends. 
Offspring, and sacred freedom. 



No. 170.] ADMONITIQNS. [tubbdat. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one 
constant view and design in life. From observa- 
tion of the day and the night, the hours and the 
flying moments, learn a wise improvement of time. 
From the vices and follies of other men, observe 
what is hateful in them ; from their virtues, learn 
something worthy of your imitation. From every 
appearance in nature, and from every occurrence 
of life, you may derive natural, moral, and reli- 
gious observations to entertain your minds, as 
well as to regulate your life. From your natural 
powers, sensation, judgment, memory, hands, 
feet, &c. make this inference : that they were not 
^jven you for nothing, but for some useful em- 
ployment, for the good of your fellow creatures, 
your own best interest, and final happiness. 
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"Ho, 171.] [WfiDNESbAV. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF IMPROVING IN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

There are five eminent means or methods, 
whereby the mind is improved in knowledge, and 
these are, observation , readings instruction by lec^ 
tureSf conversationy and meditation: the last of 
which is in a more peculiar manner called study. 
Each of these five methods has its peculiar advan- 
tages, by which it niaterially assists the others, 
and iis peculiar defects, which need to be sup- 
plied by the assistance of the rest. Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. 



No. 172.] • READING. [Thursday. 

Th ere is, perhaps, nothing that has a greater 
tendency to decide favourably or unfavourably 
respecting a man's future intellect than the ques* 
tion, whether ox not he be impressed with an 
early taste for reading. Books are the depository 
of every thing that is most honourable to man. 
He that loves reading has every thing within his 
reach. He has but to desire, and he may pos- 
sess himself of every species of wisdom to judge, 
and power to reform. Books gratify and excite 
our curiosity in innumerable ways. They force 
us to reflect ; they present direct ideas of various 
kinds, and they suggest indirect ones. 
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No. 173.] NOVELS. [FRIdat. 

Novels, are^in general, the most insignificant 
and trifling of sdl literary performances : they are 
either the ^ flimsy productions of those who write 
for bread, or the oflspring of vanity in the idle 
and illiterate, or poor imitations of more success- 
ful compositions that have gone before them. It 
were well if the reading of novels were nothing 
more than the loss of time ; but it has generally a 
bad effect upon the mind, and, in some instances, 
a fatal one upon the morals and fortune- Novels 
do not only corrupt the manners, but vitiate the 
taste of their readers ; as strong liquors vitiate the 
stomach, and hurt the constitution: they fly 
above nature and reality ; their characters are all 
overcharged, and their incidents overflow with 
improbabilities and absurdities. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more dangerous to the understanding, 
to the morals and the taste, than an attachment 
to the reading of the generality of these fictitious 
productions. They glide into the heart through 
the imagination, and, under the taste of honey, 
often infuse the strongest poison. 



No. 174.] RULES FOR READING. [Saturday. 

If the books which you read are your own, mark 
with a pen, or a pencil, the most considerable 
things in them which you desire to remember. 
Thus you may read that book the second time over 
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with half the trouble, by your eye running over 
the paragraphs which your pencil has noticed. 
This advice of writing, marking, and reviewing your 
remarks, refers chiefly to those occasional notions 
you meet with either in reading or in conversation ; 
but when you are directly or professedly pursuing 
any subject of knowledge in a good system,- the 
system itself is your common-place book, and 
must be entirely reviewed. The same may be said 
concerning any treatise which closely, succinctly, 
and accurately handles any particular theme. 



No. 175.] THE BOOK OF JOB. [sunday. 

We should learn from this excellent book not 
to judge and condemn others, because they are 
poor, or sick, or under an^ calamity. Afflictions 
are no proof of a man's bemg wicked and forsaken 
of God. Whom the Lord loveih, he chasterteih^ 
and scourgeih every son whom he receiveth. 

The example of Job teacheth us to employ our- 
selves and our wealth in doing good to others, ac- 
cording to their various necessities. They who 
are rich in ihU worlds should be rich in good works , 
ready to give^ glad to distribute. It teaches also 
to resign ourselves patiently to our afflictions, and 
to bend our wills to the divine will ; still to rely 
upon God with full trust and confidence, and not 
only to justify, but' to glorify him in all that is 
brought upon us. 
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No. 176.] POVERTY. [mondat. 

Have the courage to appear poor and you dis- 
arm poverty of its sharpest sting. AfHuence may 
give us respect, in the eyes of the vulgar, but it 
will not recommend us to the wise and good. A 
good and well cultivated mind, is greatly prefer- 
able to rank or riches. Happy would the poor 
roan think himself, if he could enter on all the 
treasures of the rich : and happy for a short time 
he might be ; but before he had long contemplated 
and admired his state, his possessions would seem 
to lessen, and his cares would grow. 



No. 177.] TRUE HAPPINESS. [tuesday. 

True happiness is not the gentle growth of earth ; 

The toil is fruitless if you seek it here, 
'Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 

And never blooms, but in celestial air, 
Sweet plant of Paradise ! thy seeds are sown. 

In here and there, a mind of heavenly mould ; 
It rises slow, and blooms-^but ne'er was known 

To ripen here — ^the climate is too cold. 



No. 178.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Wednesday. 

" If you trust before you try 
You may repent before you die.'' 

Under this proverbial distich is couched a 
good lesson of caution and circumspection ; not 
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to choose intimates or friends, before we have 
experienced their integrity ; not to buy things, 
without knowing whether they are equal in value 
to their price* 

'* One good turn deserves another." In this 
proverb the vice of ingratitude is arraigned : it 
intimates that mutual offices of love, and alternate 
helps or assistances, are the fruits and issues of 
true friendship ; that it is both meet and comely, 
just and equitable to requite kindnesses. 
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Good tumi, with good taras are repaid again. 



No. 179.] APHORISMS. [thursdat. 

Nobility may exist in name, the sovereign 
may confer titles, the herald blazon out the des* 
cent, but solid glory and real greatness, are inse- 
parably connected with virtue. — The day which 
makes a man a slave, takes away half his worth ; 
and he loses every incentive to action, but the 
base one of fear. — With time and patience the leaf 
of the mulberry-tree becomes satin. — She who 
studies her glass neglects her heart. 



No. ISO.] THE GAMESTER. [Friday. 

Til E gamester in the pursuit of his gratifica- 
tions, not only barters his own happiness, but 
entails certain misery on all those* who are unfor- 
tunately dependant upon him. Were it possible 
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to limit the punishment of this crime to the per- 
petrator of it, there would be little room for pity» 
but when it is recollected that a deserving wife 
and an innocent offsprings are too often involyed in 
the general ruin, we cannot avoid lamenting the 
shocking effects of play, and beholding this ruin- 
ous propensity with a just abhorrence. Let us 
strictly guard against the encroachment of it; 
shun its wretched votaries, and never permit it to 
form a part of our amusements. 



No. 181.] THE HERO. [satordat. 

What hero like the man who stands himself. 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who hears intrepid, the full charge it brings, 
Resolv'd to silence future omrmurs there ? 
The coward flies, and flying is undcfne. 



No. 182.] [SUNDAY. 

ON THE REJECTION OF CHRIST BY THE JEWS. 

With what pity and concern must we look 
back upon the impiety and wickedness of the 
Jews^ upon those inveterate prejudices, and 
that partial adherence to their narrow sects 
and parties^ which were the causes of their 
rejecting the Messiah ! Banish from our hearts, 
O Lord, every kind of prejudice, and cast down 
every imagination which exalteth itself against 
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thy will : that we may rejoice in that day-gpring 
from on highy which hath vUited tif, io give Ughi 
to them that sit in darkness, and to guide our feet 
into the way of peace. Let us learn from His life 
and doctrine, to cherish that divine chanty, which 
no national animosities nor religious differences 
can extinguish, and pray earnestly for that hlessed 
time, when all Israel shall be saved, and the ful^ 
ness of the Gentiles come. 



Na 183.] FUTURE HAPPINESS, [mondat. 

No situation is so remote, and no station so 
unfavourable, as to preclude access to the hap- 
piness of a future state. A road is opened by the 
Divine Spirit to those blissful habitations, from all 
comers of the earth, and from all conditions of 
human life ; from the peopled city, and from the 
solitary desert; from the cottages of the poor, 
and from the palaces of kings ; from the dwelhngs 
of ignorance and simplicity, and from the regions 
of science and improvement. 



No. 184.] THE VOYAGE OP LIFE. [TUBSDAr. 

Self flatter'd, unexperienc'd, high in hope, 
When young, with sanguine cheer, and streamers 

We cut our cable, launch into the world. 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend : 

All in some darling enterprise embark'd. 
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How ftWf favoured by ev*ry element. 
With swelling sails make good the promised port, 
With all their wishes freighted ! yet ev'n these, 
Freight'd with all their wishes, soon complain. — 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 



No. 185.1 COURTESY. [wsditssdat. 

In order to render yourselves amiable in society, 
correct every appearance of harshness in beha- 
viour. Let that courtesy distinguish your de- 
meanour, which springs not so much from studied 
politeness, as from a mild and gentle heart. Fol- 
low the customs of the world in matters indifferent ; 
but stop when they become sinful. Let your 
manners be simple and natural, and of course they 
will be engaging. Affectation is certain deformity. 
By forming themselves on fantastic models, and 
vying with oue another in every reigning folly, the 
young begin with being ridiculous, and end with 
being vicious and immoral. 



No. 186.] BAD COMPANY. [tbursdat. 

The danger of keeping bad company arise ^ 
principally from our aptness to imitate and catc& 
the manners and sentiments of others. The well- 
disposed youth, entering first into bad company 
is snocked at what he sees and what he hears. 
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The good principles which he had imbibed^ ring 
in his ears an alarming lesson against the wicked- 
ness of his companions. But, alas I this sensi- 
bility is only of a day's continuance. The next 
jovial meeting makes the horrid picture of yes- 
terday more easily endured. Virtue is soon 
thought a severe rule ; a few pangs of conscience 
now and then whisper to hitn that he once had 
better thoughts : but even these by degrees die 
away, and he who at first was shocked even at the 
appearance of vice, is formed by custom into a 
profligate leader of vicious pleasures. So carefully 
should we oppose the first approaches of sin 1 So 
vigilent should we be against so insidious an 
enemy ! 



No. 187.] [VRIDAT. 

VIRTUOUS AND RELIGIOUS HABITS. 

Ik the inidst of youth, health, a!nd abundancfe, 
the world is apt to appear A very gay and pleasing 
scene ; it engages our desires, and^ in some de- 
gree satisfies them also. But it is wisdom to 
consider, thai a time will come, when youth, 
heiilth, ^nd fortune, ivill all fail us ; and if dis- 
appointment and vexation do not sour our taste 
for pleasure, at least sickness and infirmities will 
destroy it. In these gloomy seasons, and above 
all» at the approach of dissolution, what will be- 
come of us without religion? When this world 
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fails, whither shall we flee if we expect no refu^ 
in another? Without a holy hope in God, resig- 
nation to his will and trust in him for deliverance, 
what is there that can secure us against the evils 
of life, or the terrors of death ? 



No. 188.] APHORISMS. [Saturday. 

There is more true charity in one kind tear 
that falls in private for the sorrows and sufferings 
of others, than in a thousand guineas ushered into 
the notice of the world in uU the pomp and parade 
of public contribution. 

" Not to understand a tieasure's worth, 



Till time haa stolen away the slighted good ; 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel. 

And makes the world the wilderness it is." 

" Be ignorance thy choice where knowledge leads to woe.*' 



No. 180.] [SUNDAY. 

ON THE PROPHECIES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

It is very remarkable concerning all the pro^ 
phecies of the new Testament, as one intrinsic 
character or mark of the truth and divine authority 
of the whole; that whereas impostors always, and 
enthusiasts generally, in setting up any new doc- 
trines, make it their business to raise the expecta- 
tion of their followers, and to flatter their imagi- 
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nations with promises of great success : and of 
God's interposing in some extraordinary manner 
to bring into their hands the power and dominion 
of this present world ; our Lord's promises on the 
contrary, are all of a spiritual nature; promises of 
proper reward for virtue in a future and a hea- 
venly state ; but that at present, what his true 
disciples had to expect was persecution and 
sufferings of all kinds. Nay, what is still more 
remarkable and moi'e essentially contrary to the 
spirit both of imposture and enthusiasm, he 
foretells the greatest, and most extensive, and 
most lasting corruptions of his own religion. 



No 190.] CHARACTER OF A MISER, [monday. 

When the light of benevolence is entirely put 
out, man is reduced to that state of existence, 
which is disavowed by nature, and abhorred of 
God! Honour, gratitude, friendship, religion, 
yea, even natural affection, will be outweighed by 
ihterest. If the plain and beaten paths of the 
world, diligence and frugality, will conduct him 
to that end, it is well : but if not, rather than fail 
of his object he will plunge, without scruple or 
remorse, into the most serpentine labyrinths of 
fraud and iniquity. And as he advances in life, 
clings closer and closer to the object of his idola* 
try* How ought the power and fascination of that 
object to be dreaded, which can turn the human 
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heart into such a pathless and irreclaimable de- 
sert! 



No. 191.] ON THE BEING OF A GOD. [Tuesday. 

— What am I ? and from whence ? 
Whence earth? and these bright orbs? — eternal 

too? 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other father — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes : 
Design implies intelligence, and art : 
That can't be from themselves-* or man; that art, 
Man can scarce comprehend , coukl man bestow ? 
And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 
If art, to form ; and counsel, to conduct ; 
And that with greater far than human skill, 
Reside not in each block ; — a Godhead Ttigns, 
And, if a God there be, that God how great ! 



No. 192.J [wfiDNESDAT. 

OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 

Should fate command me to the farthest yerg& 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles : 'tis nought to me; 
Since, God is ever present, ever felt, 
Ip the void waste as in the city full ; 
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I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons : 
From seeming evil still educing good ; 
— Where He vital breathes there must be joy. 



No. 193.] TRUTH AND SINCERITY. [Thursday. 

TauTii and sincerity have all the advantages 
of appearance, and rtiany more. If the show of 
any thing be good, the reality must be better : for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
have such a quality as he pretends to ? for to 
counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on. the appear- 
ance of some real excellency. Now the best way 
for a man to seem to be any thing, is^ really to be 
what he would seem to be. It is hard to person- 
ate and act a part long ; for where truth is not at 
the bottom, nature will betray herself one time or 
other. When a man has once forfeited the repu- 
tation of his integrity, nolhiLg will then serve his 
turn, neither truth nor falsehood ; so that upon all 
account^, sincerity is true wisdom. 



No. 194.] ADMONITIONS. [priday. 

When you are disposed to be vain of your 
mental acquirements look up to those who are 
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more accomplished than yourself, that you may be 
fired with emulation : but when you feel dissatis- 
fied with your circumstances, look down on those 
beneath you, that you may learn contentment. 

Meanness in the acquisition of money is gene- 
rally followed by insolence in the possession. 

Your God and mine, our father and our judge — 
Hear ye his law — ^hear ye the perfect law 
Of love. ' Do ye to others, as he would 
That they should do to you f 



No. 195.] RESENTMENT. [Saturday. 

Resentment may be distinguished into anger 
and revenge. Anger is the pain we suffer upon 
the receipt of an injury or affront. Revenge is 
the inflicting of pain on the person who has in* 
jured or offended us. When prompted to resent- 
ment, we should particularly advert to the following 
reflections: the possibility of mistaking the motives 
from which the conduct that offends us proceed* 
ed: how often our own offences have been the 
effect of inadvertence, when they were construed 
into indications of malice: the inducement which 
prompted our adversary to^'^ct as he did, and how 
powerfully the same inducement has at one time 
or other operated upon ourselves : that he is suf? 
fering perhaps under a contrition which he is 
ashamed, or wants opportunity to confess ; and 
how ungenerous it is to triumph by coldness or 
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insult over a spirit already bumbled in secret: 
tbat tbe returns of kindness are sweet; and that 
there is neither honour, nor yirtue, nor utility in 
resisting them. 



No. 196.] [SVNOAY. 

THE DOCTRINES OF CHRIST. 

The doctrines of our Saviour are far superior 
to those of any other instructor. It may be truly 
said, he spake cls' never man spake. He taught as 
a teacher sent from God. He laid down* the most 
excellei^t principles of religion and virtue ; he en- 
joined the purest and most perfect discipline ; he 
offered the most powerful assistance, and held up 
to view the most noble rewards. And, lastly, he 
hath made an ample discovery of a future state ; 
and clearly represented the awful process of the 
general judgment, when all who have ever lived 
upon earth, shall stand before his high tribunal, 
to be judged according to what they have done in 
the body, whether it be good or etil. 



No. 197.] CONSOLATION. [mondat. 

Submit thyself to heav'ns indulgent care, 
Though all seem lost, 'tis impious to despair; 
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The tracks of providence like rivers wiod» 

And though immerg'd in earth from human eyes 

Again break forth, and more conspicuous rise. 

Yes, there is a Being benignant above us. 
To shelter in sorrow, and cherish in care ; 

Yes, there is a power, to pity and Jove us — 
A balm for the wounded, a tear for the tear ; 
The Being who reigns o'er yon beautiful sphere, 

Reads the heart, and remembers the sigh of con- 
trition. 

Nor bruises the reed that is broken and sear. 



No. 198.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [tuesda?. 

" Well bes:un is half ended." All the ac- 
tions and enterprises of mankind labour uuder the 
reflection of this quaint moral sentence. It inti- 
mates that persons should be very deliberate and 
advised in the beginning of every undertaking ; 
for that to begin well is the only way to quicken 
and dispatch the end, let it be what it will. It in- 
timates that there is a great deal of difficulty in 
beginning well, and that a false step atjirsty is 
with great difficulty, if ever, recovered afterwards : 
that the work does not Cost half so much trouble 
as the design of it ; that it is an easy matter to 
make way, when an opening is once given. It 
reflects upon false foundations and fooli$!i pro- 
jects, and it holds good from morality and worldly 
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affairs to religion, ' that a good beginning is a 
fair step to a good ending.* 



No. 199.] [WEDNESDAY. 

ON THE NEGLECT OF EARLY IMPROVEMENT. 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and 
vices of all kinds, than the not knowing hpw to 
pass our vacant hours. When the former part of 
our life has been nothing but vanity, the latter 
end of it can be nothing but vexation. How can 
they apply themselves to studies, who have let 
youth slip away without an acquired relief for 
reading, or taste for other rational satisfactions ? 
How much otherwise is it with those who have 
treasured up an inexhaustible fund of knowledge! 
When a man has been laying out that time in the 
pursuit of some great aud important truth, which 
others waste in a circle of gay follies, he is con- 
scious of having acted up to the dignity of his 
nature ; and from that consciousness there results 
that serene complacency which, though not so 
violent, is much preferable to the pleasures of 
animal life. 



No. SOO.] ADMONITIONS. [Thursday. 

To do ill, in any circumstances, is the effect of 
a corrupt heart. To do well, when there is no- 
thing to fear, is the merit of a common man : but 
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to do well, when a man exposes himself thereby 
to the greatest dangers, is pecoUar to the truly 
virtuous. 

When the conscience awakes, and the blush of 
confused and trembling gnik yet varies the com- 
plexion, the sin is not of long standing, or ol 
deep root ; but when the mind seeks to disguise 
itself from the danger whea playing upon the 
edge of the precipice, the victim willingly deludes 
itself, and appears hard and callous to every admo- 
nitory caution, then is the momeut of alarm. 



No. 201.] Modesty. [fridat. 

Modesty is the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, when a man has committed an action for 
which he either censures himself, or fancies that 
he is exposed to the censures of others. A man 
truly modest is as much so when he is alone as 
in company; and as subject to a blush in his 
closet, as when the eyes of multitudes are upoii 
him. A man without modesty, is lost to all sense 
of honour and virtue. 



No. 202.] ASSURANCE. [satukday* 

AssuRAKCfiis the faculty of a man's possessing 
himself, or of saying and doing indifferent things', 
without any uneasiness or emotion of the mind. 
That which generally gives a man assurance^ is a 
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moderate knowledge of the world ; but above all, 
a mind fixed and determined in itself to do no- 
thing against the rules of honour and decency. 
An open and assured behaviour is the natural 
consequence of such a resolution. A man thus 
armed, if his words or actions be at any time mis- 
represen&d, retires within himself, and from a 
consciousness of his own integrity, assumes force 
enough to despise the little censures of ignorance 
and malice. 



No. 208.] [SUNDAY. 

THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 

There are two ways of communicating 
knowledge and instruction : by plain and direct 
preccj^ts, of which the greatest part of the Sermon 
on the Mount consists ; and by moral similitudes, 
or fables, such as the parables which our Saviour 
used in order to recommend his doctrines and en* 
force their duty upon men. 

The parables are full of sublime truths and 
important instructions. Read them with attention 
and candour, and endeavour to discover the spi- 
ritual wisdom and good sentiments which are 
concealed in them: consider their particular 
meaning and design ; the main obiect and leading 
point in view, and bring the application home to 
your own mind. 
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No, 204.] MONDAY* 

VIRTUE INDISPENSABLE TO THE HEART. 

If good we plant not, vice vriW fill the mind, 
And weeds take up the space for flowers designed. 
The human heart ne'er knows a state of rest. 
Bad tends to worse, and better leads to best. 
We either gain or lose ; we sink or rise, 
Nor rests our struggling nature till it dies ; 
Those very passions that our peace invade. 
If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 



No. 205.] ADMONITIONS. [tuesdai* 

Mutual' affection requires to be preserved by 
mutual endeavours to amuse, and to meet the 
wishes of each other : but where there is a total 
neglect and indifference either to amuse or oblige, 
can it be wondered, if affection, following the 
tendency of its nature, becomes indifferent, and 
sinks into mere civility. — 

■ Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief; 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm ; 
And strenuous action next. 



No. 206.] ENGLISH PROVERBS. [Wednesday. 

** All is well that ends well.'' It is a plain 
matter of fact that the end crowns all things, and 
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that eVevy thing is not to be judged amiss that 
may appear so for the present. A worldly misfar' 
tune^ if it quicken our diligence and industry; 
a severe fit of sicknest, if it promote our piety, and 
make us amend our lives, is well} though for the 
present no affliction seems joyous but grievous : 
for a happy death is the never failing portion of a 
well spent life, which always ends in eternal bliss 
and glory. The best way to judge of things, is by 
their issue or event. The end crowns the woirk. 



No. S07.] [tbursday. 

IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD CHARACTER. 

To those who are to make their own way either 
to wealth or honors, a good character is usually 
no less necessary than address and abilities. 
Though human nature is degenerated, and corrupts 
itself still more by its own inventions, yet it usually 
retains to the last, an esteem for excellence. The 
young should pay the greatest attention to the 
first steps which they take on entrance into life. 
They are usually .careless and inattentive to this 
object. They pursue their own plans with ardour, 
and neglect the opinions which others entertain of 
them. By some thoughtless action or expression 
they suffer a mark to be impressed upon them, 
which scarcely any subsequent merit can entirely 
erase. It is the part of wisdom* /nt to do every 
thing in our power to preserve an irreproachable 
character, and then to let our happiness depend 
chiefly on the approbation of our own conscience. 
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No. 208.] TRUTH, A LAW OF NATURE, [fridat. 

We are bound to speak truth to our neighbour ; 
for the use and application of speech imply a ta- 
cit promise of truths speech haying being given us 
for no other purpose. It is not a compact between 
one private man with another; it is a common 
compact of mankind in general, and a kind of right 
of nations, or rather a law of nature : whoever 
tells an untruth, violates this law and comQion 
compact. 



No. 209.] [SATURDAY. 

INCITEMENT TO VIRTUOUS ACTIONS. 

AvTER we have practised good actions awhile, 
they become easy; and when they are easy, we 
begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do them frequently ; and by the fre- 
quency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and^ 
confirmed habit is second nature ; and so far as 
any thing is natural, so far it is necessary, and we 
can hardly do otherwise ; nay we do it many tiroes, 
when we do not think of it. 



No. 210.] THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST, [sunday. 

As a prophecy is a declaration of some future 
event, which it is impossible for man to know ; so 
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a miracle is an action, which is above the natural 
powers of man to perform. It cannot be ac- 
counted for by the common course of providence^ 
and the known laws of nature, and must therefore 
be done by the immediate assistance of Him, to 
whom Nature herself owes her being. We know, 
said Nichodemus, a ruler of the Jews, to Jesus, 
thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can 
do these miracles which thou doest, except God be 
witH him. Submit tlien to the authority of Christ, 
embrace his doctrine, follow his example, and obey 
his precept; for how shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation ; which at first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, who was a man approved of God, by 
miracles, and words, and signs, which God did by 
him in the midst of the people. 



No. 211.] MATERNAL LOVE. [monda y. 

Who that has languished, even in advanced 
life, in sickness and despondency ; who that has 
pined on a weary bed in the neglect and loneli- 
ness of a foreign land, but has thought on the mo- 
ther ' that looked on his childhood,' that smoothed 
his pillow, and administered to his helplessness ? 
oh ! there is an endearing tenderness in the love 
of a mother to a son that transcends all other af- 
fections of the heart. It is neither to be chilled 
by sel6sbnes8, nor daunted by danger, nor weak- 
ened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; 
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she will surrender every pleasure to his enjo^ent ; 
she will glory in his fame and exult in his pros** 
perity ; and if adversity overtake him, he will be 
dearer to her from misfortune ; and if disgrace 
settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish 
him ; and if all the world beside oast him off^ she 
will be all the world to him. 



No. 212.] APHORISMS. [tuesday. 

EvBBY wicked man commenced by being an 
undutiful son. — There cannot be a greater trea- 
chery, than first to raise a confidence, and then 
betray it.^An injury sharpened by insult, be it 
to whom it will, makes every man of sentiment 
a party. 

The man who pardons disappoints his foe. 

Pity is a sentiment so natural, so appropriate to 
the female character, that it is scarcelv a virtue 
for a woman to possess it, but to be without it, is 
a grievous crime. 



No. 213.] ANXIOUS CARE. [Wednesday. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
What tho' we wade in wealth, or soar in fame ? 
Earth's highest station end»in, '* Here he lies." 
And *^ Dust to dust" concludes her noblest song. 

Ill'buMied man ! why should'st thou take sucb 
care 

To lengthen out thy life's short calendar ? 
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When every spectacle thoa look'st upon, 

Presents and acts thy execution. 
Each drooping season, and each flower doth cry 
* Fool!' as I fade and wither thou must. die I 

The beating of thy pulse, when thou art well^ 

Is just the tolling of thy passing bell. 
Night is thy hearse, whose sable canopy 
Covers alike deceased day and thee. 
And all those weeping dews which nightly fall, 
Are but the tears shed for thy funerak 



No. 214.] ADMONITIONS. [Thursday. 

Seize mortals ! seize the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — man a flow'r ; 
He dies — Alas I how soon he dies ! 



Never do any thing upon which, you dare not 
first ask the blessing of God. 

No work shall find acceptance in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 
That square not truly with the scripture plan, 
Nor spring from love to God, or love to man. 



No. 215.] INNOCENCE AND GUILT, [priday. 

Innocence in its crudest simplicity has some 
advantages over the most dexterous and practised 
guilt. Equivocal appearances may accidentally 
attend it in its progress through the world ; but 
the very scrutiny which these appearances will 
excite, operates in favour of innocence, which is 
secure the moment it is discovered. But guilt 
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is a poor, helpless, dependent being. Without 
the alliance of able, diligent, and fortunate fraud, 
is inevitably undone. If the guilty culprit be 
obstinately silent, his silence forms a deadly pre- 
sumption against him. If he speaks, talking 
tends to discovery ; and his very defence furnishes 
materials towards his conviction. 



No. 216.] [SATURDAY. 

HABITUAL REVERENCE DUE TO GOD. 

If the young man forgets his Ood, the old one 
will seldom find him in old age; if in the pride 
and flush of health, we omit to call on the name 
of him from whom we possess the vigour of life, 
in the hour of sickness what comfort can we have 
in approaching his Divine Majesty ? And if in the 
full enjoyment of every species of worldly pros- 
perity, we neglect to pause in the midst of our 
enjoyment to acknowledge the giver of all good 
gifts, with what heart can we in the hour of ad- 
versity fly for protection to Divine Goodness. 



No. 217.] THE DEATH OF CHRIST, [sunday. 

No man could take his life from him ; he laid 
it down of himself In compliance with the glo- 
rious designs of infinite wisdom and love, he sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the most grievous sufferings, 
and to death itself, that he might make atone- 
ment for our sins, and obtain eternal redemption 

M 
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for us. He wan wounded for our iransgreuions, 
and bruised for our iniquities. He suffered, the 
just for the unjust that he might bring us unto 
God. God fuade hUn, who knew no sin, to be sin, 
(a sin-offering) that we might be made the right" 
eousness of God in him, diat we might be ac- 
cepted through him as if we were perfectly 
righteous. Thus the covenant of grace, offering 
to us the riches of divine mercy, upon the con- 
descending terms of a sincere repentance, a 
lively faith and a renewed obedience, is esta- 
blished, and we joy in God through Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have received the atonement* 



No. 218.] REMORSE. [mondat. 

Remorse. — she ne'er forsakes us — 
A blood hound staunch, she tracks our rapid step 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy. 
Unheard, perchance until old age hath tamed us ; 
Then in our lair, when time hath chilled our joints. 
And maim'd our hope of combat, or of flight. 
We bear her deep mouthed bay, announcing all 
Of wrath and woe and punishment that bides us. 



No.219.] IMPORTANCE OF REFLECTION, [tvesday. 

The habit of dissipating every serious thought 
by a succession of agreeable sensations, is as fatal 
to happinass as to virtue ; for wbeo amusement ia 
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uniformly substituted for objects of moral and 
mental interest, we lose all that elevates our en- 
joyments above tbe scale of childish pleasures ; 
each individual learns to consider himself as the 
sole spectator of the great drama of life, and be sets 
and beholds, laughs and mocks, enjoys and yawos, 
through a worthless existence; then sinks into 
the grave despised and forgotten. 



No. 220.] FEAR. [Wednesday. 

Fear is a powerful and useful passion, to 
guard us from mischief and misery, to hasten our 
avoidance of every danger, to drive us to our re- 
fuge, and to restrain us from every thing which 
has a tendency to bring evil or mischief upon us. 
The anger of God is the most proper object of 
our fear, as we are sinful creatures: nor can 
sinners fear the anger of God too mucb> until 
they have complied with the appointed methods 
of his grace. There is also a reverence and holy 
fear due to the majesty of God, even when we 
have obtained the most solid hopes of his mercy : 
we must always fear to sin against God, and 
keep up a holy jealously of all temptations to 
sin. 



No. 221.] APHORISMS. [Thursday. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were brutish and irrational ; 
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But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 

He basely injures friendship's sacred name, 
Who reckons not himself and friend the same. 



True magnanimity does not consist in never 
failing, but in rising every time we fail. 

The praise of fools, is censure in disguise. 
Reproof from knaves is flattery to the wise. 



No. 122.] PEEVISHNESS. [FRIDAY. 

Peevishness, when not the effect of anguish 
and disease, is the offspring of idleness or pride ; 
of idleness, anxious for trifles, or pride, unwil- 
ling to endure the least obstruction of her wishes. 
It is thence of a narrow mind. He that resigns 
his peace to little casualties, and suffers the course 
of his life to be interrupted by fortuitous inadver- 
tencies or offences, delivers up himself to the di- 
rection of the wind, and loses all that constancy 
and equanimity, which constitute the chief praise 
of a wise man. 



No. 223.] [fATUIDAT. 

VXNITY INSCRIBED IN ALL THINGS. 

Time, like a long following stream, makes 
haste into eternity, and is for ever lost and 
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swallowed up there : and wli3e it is bastening to 
its period, it sweeps away all things with it which 
are not immortal. There is a limit appointed by 
Providence, to the dtirarion of the pleasant and 
desirable scenes of life, to all the works of the 
hands of men, with all the glories and excellencies 
of animal nature, and all that is made of flesh and 
blood. Let us not doat upon any thing here below, 
for heaven hath inscribed vanity upon it* The mty* 
ment is hastening when the decree of heaven 
shall be utter*d and Providence shall pronounce 
upon every glory of the earth, ^* Its time shall be 
no longer." 



No. 224.] [SUNDAY. 

THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

In his blest life 

I see the path, and in his death the price. 
And in his great ascent the proof supreme 
Of immortality. — And did he rise ? 
Hear, O ye nations ! hear it, O ye dead ! 
He rose, He rose I He burst the bars of death t 
Lift tip your heads, ye everlasting gates. 
And give the king of glory to come in. 
Who is the king «f glory ? He who left 
His throne of ^ory for the pang of death. 
Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates, 
And give the king or glory to come in. 
Who IS the king of glory ? He, who slew 
The rav'nous foe Aat gorgM all human race : 
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The king of glory HE, whose glory fiU'd 
Heav'n with amazement at his love to man. 



No. 225.] DAY OF JUDGMENT. [MONDi^Y. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What powers shall be the sinners' stay ? 
How shall we meet that dreadful day ? 

When shriv'ling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

! on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgement, wakes from clay, 
Be THOU the trembling sinner's stay. 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 



No. 226.] THE DANGERS OF YOUTH, [tubsdat. 

The scenes which present themselves, at our 
entering upon the world, are commonly flatter- 
ing. Whatever they be in themselves, the lively 
spirits of the young gild every opening prospect. 
The field of hope appears to stretch wide before 
them. Pleasure seems to put forth its blossoms 
on every side. Impelled by desire, forward they 
rush with inconsiderate ardour ; prompt to de- 
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cide^ and to choose ; - averse to hesitate, or to 
inquire ; credulous, because untaught by expe- 
rience ; rash, because unacquainted with danger ; 
bead-strong, because unsubdued by disappoint* 
ment. Hence arise the perils to which they are 
exposed ; and which^ too often, from want of at- 
tention to faithful admonition, precipitate them 
into ruin irretrierable. 



Na227.] IRREGULAR PLEASURES. [Wednesday. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure 
in youth, how many amiable dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed! how many rising capacities 
and powers are suppressed ! how many flattering 
hopes of parents and friends are totally extin- 
guished I who but beholds that morning which 
arose so bright, overcast with such untimely 
darkness ; that sweetness of temper which once 
engaged many hearts, that modesty which was 
so prepossessing, those abilities which promised 
extensive usefulness, all sacrificed at the shrine 
of low sensuality. These, O ! sinful Pleasure ! 
are thy trophies. It is thus that, co-operating 
with the foe of God and man, thou degradest 
human honour, and blasteth the opening prospects 
of human felicity. 

4 

No. 228.] GLUTTONY. [thurbdat. 

It is no slight argument of the dishonour we 
incur by gluttony, that nothing is more carefully 
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avoided io si weU4)red company. Nothing would 
be though ty by such, niofe brutal and rude than 
the discorery of any marks of havii^ eaten inteoL" 
perately— of having exceeded that proportion of 
food which u requisite for our nourishment. The 
influence that our food has upon our health, its 
tendency to preserve, or impair our constitution, 
is the measure of its intemperance or excess. 

He alone is temperate, who eats not to gratify 
his taste, but to preserve bis life ; who is the same 
at every table as his own ; who, when he feasts is 
not cloyed; and sees all the delicacies before 
him that luxury can accumulate, yet preserves a 
doe abstinence m the midst of them. 



Na. 229.] INTEMPERANCE. [friday. 

Experience daily proves that nothing con- 
tributes more to the preservation of life than tem- 
perance. iDtemperanee is the grossest abuse of 
the gifts of Providenee; the vilest debasement of 
ourselves; and our bodies owe to it the most 
painful diseases, and generally a speedy decay. 
It frequently interrupts the use d our nobler 
faculties, and it is certain, at length, greatly to 
enfeeble them. The streights t» which it often 
reduces us, occasion ourfttHing into crimes which 
would otherwise have been our utter abhorrence. 
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No. 230.] APHORISMS. [Saturday. 

Scarcely an ill to human life belongs 
But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs : 
Or, if some stripes from Providence we feel. 
He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal. 

Of all bad things with which mankind are curst, 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 

Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 



No. 231.] THE SACRAMENTS. [sunday. 

The Christian religion is an institution of great 
plainness and simplicity ; yet as men, forming a 
religious society, must have some outward rites 
of worship, and as proper emblems and represen- 
tations naturally tend to promote meditation and 
excite devotion, our Saviour has required the 
observance of two positive rites, commonly known 
by the name of the sacraments, and called baptism, 
and the Lord's supper. 



No. 232.] TRUE BRAVERY. [monday. 

True bravery is sedate and inoffensive; if it 
refuse to submit to insults it offers none ; begins 
no disputes, eiiters into no needless quarrels, is 
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above the little trooUeflome ambition to be 
distinguished every roomenty it hears in silence, 
and replies with modesty ; fearing no enemy, and 
making none ; and is as much ashamed of inso- 
lence as of cowardice. 



No. 233.] UNREASONABLE FEAR, [tuesday. 

Unreasonable fear is an unjust and ridicu- 
lous fear of any creature whatever, or of any oc- 
currences in life: it is a timorous spirit, which 
subjects the whole nature to the power and 
tyranny of the passion of fear, beyond all reason- 
able grounds; as, for instance, a fear of being 
alone, or in the dark; a perpetual fear of evil 
accidents by fire or water, or wicked men ; a dis- 
quieting fear of ghosts and apparitions, of little 
inconsiderable animals, such as spiders, frogs, or 
worms ; fear of poverty or calamity of any kind, 
whereby we are too often restrained from our 
present duty, and our lives made very uncom- 
fortable. All manner of fear becomes irregular 
when it rises to an excessive degree, and is supe- 
rior to the danger. 



No. 234.] ADMONITIONS. [wkdnesdat. 

By whatever means we may at first attract the 
attention, we can hold the esteem^ and secure 
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the hearts of others, only by amiable dispositions, 
and the accomplishments of the mind. 

Let us not foiget, that something more than 
gentleness and modesty, than complacency of 
temper, and affability of manners, is requisite to 
form a worthy man, or a trne Christian. 

He who is a stranger to industry, may possess, 
but he cannot enjoy. 

Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. 



Na 235.] HOME. [Thursday. 



** Where'er we roam, 



Oar first, best coontry ever is at home." 

Home ! 'tis the name of all that sweetens life : 
Oh ! 'tis a name of mote than magic spell. 
Whose sacred power the wand'rer best can tell ; 
He who long distant from his native land, 
Feels, at her name, his eager love expand ; 
Whether as parent, husband, father, friend. 
To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And still he owns wheree'er his footsteps roam, 
Life's choicest blessings centre all — at home ! 



« Home is the resort 



Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where. 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
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No. 236.] CLEANLINESS. [tbiday. 

Clean LIKES8 may be considered under the 
three following remarks. First, it is a mark of 
politeness, for no one unadorned with this virtue 
can go into company without giving a manifest 
offence. Secondly, cleanliness may be said to 
be the foster-mother of affection. Beauty com- 
monly produces love, but cleanliness preserves it. 
Age Itself is not unamiable, while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied. In the third place, it bears 
analogy with purity of mind, and naturally inspires 
refined sentiments and passions. It is an excel- 
lent preservative of health, and several vices de- 
structive both to mind and body, are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. 



No. 237.] EQUIVOCATION. Tsaturday. 

An equivocation is nearly related to a lie. It 
is an intention to deceive under words of a double 
meaning, or words which, literally speaking, are 
true; and is equally criminal with ihte most down^ 
right breach of truth, A nod, or sign, may con- 
vey a lie as effectually as the most deceitful lan- 
guage. Whether we deceive by actions, or words, 
we are equally culpable. 

Eveiy engagement, though only of the lightest 
kind, should be punctually observed, and he who 
does not think himself bound by such an obliga- 
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tioDy has little pretension td the character of an 
honest man. 



No. 238.] [SUHDAT. 

THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. 
Baptism consists in washing or sprinkling the 
body with water, in the name of the Father^ the 
Souy and the Holy Ghost, and the outward form 
is the sign of an inward and spiritual grace. It 
is a memorial of that jDiir% of mind, and manners, 
which, as christiaTu we are bound to preserve. 
And as water, the emblem of purity, is in daily con- 
stant use, it may bring to our mind every hour we 
live, the obligation of our baptism, and teach us 
to keep our souls and bodies untainted with any 
moral, impurity. 



Vo. 239.] ADMONITIONS. [mohdat. 

Never speak to deceive, or listen to betray. 

Diligence in execution b the mistress of success. 

While all b not lost, all is ultimately retrievable. 

If a resolution must at last be taken, there 
is none so likely to be supported with firmness, as 
that which has been adopted with moderation. 

Violent asseverations, or affected bluntness, look 
not more suspicious than strained sanctity, or over 
offended modesty. 

n 
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No. 240.] SENSIBILITY. [toesDaT. 

Celestial spring to nature's favourite given, 
Fed by the dews which bathe the flowers of heaven , 
From the pure chrystal of thy fountain flow. 
The tears that tricKle o'er another's woe ; 
The silent drop that calms our own distress. 
The gush of rapture at a friend's success. 
Thine the soft showers down beauty's breast that 

steal 
To soothe the heart*wounds they can never heal ; 
Thine too, the tears of extasy that roll, 
When genius whispers to the listening soul : 
And thine the hallow'd .flood that drowns the eye, 
When pure religion lifts the thoughts on high. 



No. 241.] DUTIES OF PUPILS. [Wednesday. 

The duties of pupils consist in docility and 
obedience : respect for their preceptors, zeal for 
study, and a thirst after the sciences, joined to an 
abhorrence of vice and irregularity, together with 
a sincere and fervent desire of pleasing God, and 
referring all their actions to him. The exactness 
and severity of our teachers may displease some- 
times, at an age when we are not capable to judge 
of the obligations we owe them ; but when years 
have ripened our understanding and judgment, 
we discern that their admonitions, reprimands, 
and a severe exactness in restraining the passions 
of an imprudent and inconsiderate age, are the 
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things which should make us esteem a||fl love 
them. 



No. 242.] ENVY. [TBURaDAY. 

Em VY is almost the only vice which is practica- 
ble at all titnes and in every place : the only pas- 
sion which can never lie quiet for want of irritation. 
The effects, therefore, are every way discoverable, 
and its attemptlB always to be dreaded. It is above 
ail vices, inconsistent with the character of a 
social being, because it sacrifices truth and kind- 
ness to very weak temptations. Almost every 
other crime is practised by the help of some qua- 
lity which might have produced esteem or love, 
if it had been well employed : but envy is a more 
unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues a hateful 
end, by despicable means, and desires not so much 
its own happiness as another's misery. 



No. 243.] REPUTATION. [fridat. 

The desire of praise, when it is discreet and 
moderate, is always attended with emulation and 
a strong desire of excelling : and so long as we 
can stop here, there is no harm done to ourselves 
or others. St. Paul exhorts christians to follow 
not only whaiioever Mngs are right, but whatso- 
ever things are of good report : the love of reputa- 
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tioDy tbrefore, if it be not joined to a bad dispo- 
sition, will scarcely of itself lead us to immoral 
actions. Yet the things ix hich the world general ly 
admires and praises most, are not the things in 
their own nature the most valuable. They are 
those bright abilities and fair endowments, which 
relate to the present life, and terminate with it. 
Christian virtues are of a more silent, and retired 
nature. God and good angels approve them; 
but the busy world overlooks them. So that he 
who principally affects popular approbation, runs 
some danger of living and dying well known to 
others, and little known to himself; ignorant of 
the state of his soul, and forgetful of the account 
which he has to render up to God. 



No. 244.] APHORISMS. [Saturday. 

Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue, 
Where patience, honour, sweet humanity, and calm 
Fortitude, take root and strongly flourish. 



Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round ; 
So life we prize, that doth excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 

— what tho' short my date ? 
Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures. 
That life is long which answers life's great end. 
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No. 245.] [SUNDAY. 

raE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

The Lord's Suj^per was instituted for the con- 
tinual remembrance of tke death of- Christ : we 
eat bread in remembrance of his body broken, 
and we drink wine in token of the shedding of 
his blood, that thus his death may be represented 
and shown forth till he come again fox the final 
salvation of his people. There i& no limitation of 
age for persons coming to the Lord's Supper. 
It is indeed impossible, on account of the different 
capacities and opportunities of improvementy to 
fix a certain precise time of life for that purpose ; 
but you ought to come as soon as you are capable 
of understanding the nature of the institution. 
Early attendance is peculiarly pleasing to Gpd : 
He will bless the youthful pursuits of virtue : 
and treat with distinguishing favour the young 
votaries, who present themselves at his table. 



No. 240.] NIGHT, [mohday. 

All men are stretched upon their quiet beds: 
darkness is spread over the skies : every eye is 
shut and every hand is stili. The eye that sleeps 
not is God*8 ; his hand always protects us. He 
made sleep to refresh us when we are weary ; he 
made night that we might sleep in quiet. As 

. N 3 
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the affectionate mother stills erery little noise, 
that her infant be not disturbed ; as she draws 
the curtains around its bed, and shuts out the 
light from its tender eyes ; so God draws the cur- 
tain of darkness around us ; so he makes all 
things to be hushed and still, that his large fa- 
mily may sleep in peace. When the darkness 
has passed away, and the beams of the morning 
sun strike through our eye-lids, let us begin our 
day with praising God, who has taken care of us 
through the night. Let his praise be in our hearts 
when we lie down : let his praise be on our lips 
when we awake. 



No. 247.] APHORISMS. [tubsdat. 

When sorrow weeps o'er virtue's sacred dust. 
Oar tears become us, and our grief is just, 
Mourns, but not murmura ; sighs, but not despairs ; 
Feels as a man, and. as a Christian bears. 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears. 
No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Not the bright stars which heaven's high arch adorn, 
Nor vernal sun that gilds the rising morn. 
Shine with such lustre as the tears that break, 
For others' woe, down virtue's manly cheek. 



No. 248.] MERCY. [Wednesday. 

— — Mercy is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 
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Tis mightiest in the mighty ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the source of temporal power. 

The attribute of awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ! 

It is an attribute of God himself! 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. 



No. 113.] THE VALUE OF HOPE. [Thursday. 

Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave— oh leave I the light of hope behind I 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been. 
Like angel-visits few and far between ; 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease ; 
And charm — ^when pleasures lose the power to 
please. 



No. 250.] [FRIDAY. 

VICISSITUDE OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 

Evert thing human admits of change and vi- 
cissitude ; states and empires, arts and sciences, 
customs and manners, laws and goverments, feel, 
without ceasing, this inevitable principle acting 
upon them. God, willing to shew us the little 
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value we fthould set on this perishable world, has 
decreed that there should be nothing perma* 
nent on the face of the earth, but the very vicissi- 
tude that marks • and agitates it. Let us reflect 
that time waits for no man ; sleeping or waking, 
our days are on the wing. If we look to those that 
are past, they are but as a point. Ages are renewed ; 
but the figure of the earth passes away. Jll i$ 
vanity. God only remains the same. The attri- 
bute of immutability belongs to HIM alone. 

'' Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart : 

A broken reed at best, but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires." 



No. 251.] [SATURDiiT. 

THE SCHOOL OF MORALITY. 

— When I feel my virtue fail, 
And my ambitious thoughts prevail, 
rU take a turn among the tombs, 
And see whereto all glory comes ; 
There the vile foot of ev'ry clown 
Tramples the sons of honour down ; 
Beggars with awful ashes sport, 
And tread the Ceesar's in the dirt. — 



How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not; 
To whom related, or by whom begot. 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 
Ti3 all Thou art ! — and all ihe proud shall be ! 
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No. 252.] THE APOSTLES. [sundat. 

The Apostles were persons chosen by our Sa- 
yiour, upon his first entrance on his public minis- 
tery, to be witnesses of the purity of his life, the 
doctrines he should teach, and of the miracles 
he should perform. If we look into the character 
of the Apostles, we shall find nothingof craft and 
deceit, no appearance of fraud and wickedness, in 
any part of their behaviour. Their principles 
were worthy, and their religion rational : their 
tempers open and free, their manners humble and 
benevolent. These genuine marks of probity and 
piety leave no room for any candid judge to sus- 
pect, their veracity, or look upon them as impos- 
tures. 



No. 253.] RETIREMENT. [monday. 

'Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 
But not to manage leisure with a grace ; 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a ipind distress'd. 
Happy, if full of days — but happier far, 
If, ere we yet discern life's evening star, 
Sick of the service of a world ; that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 
We can escape from Custom's idiot sway. 
To serve the Sovereign we were born t* obey. 
Tlien sweet to muse upon his skill displayed 
(Infinite skill) in all that he has made ! 
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To trace in nature's most minute design, 
The signature and stamp of power divine. 

No. 254.] IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. [TOEaDAY. 

DxLiG£NC£> industry, and proper improve- 
ment of time, are material duties of the young. 
To no purpose are they endowed with Ihe best 
abilities, if they want activity for exerting them. 
Unavailing, in this case, will be every direction 
that can be given them, either for their temporal 
or spiritual welfare. In youth, the habits of in- 
dustry are most easily acquired. In youth, the 
incentives to it are strongest, from ambition and 
from 'duty, from emulation and hope; from all 
the prospects which the beginning of life affords. 
If, dead to these calls, you already languish in 
slothful inaction, what will be able to quicken the 
more sluggish current of advancing years. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. Industry 
is the appointed vehicle of every good to man, and 
is the indispensable condition of our possessing a 
sound mind, in a sound body. Fly, therefore, 
from idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt 
and ruin. 



No. 255.] [WEDNESDAY. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE FACULTIES. 

In proportion to the improvement of those fa- 
culties with wjiich heaven has intrusted us, our 



beings are ennobled, and our happiness heigh- 
tened. The enjoyments of mere animal existence 
are flat and low. The comforts of plain ordinary 
life, rise in the next degree. The pleasures of an 
improved imagination, take in a circle vastly 
wider and more fair. The joys of a benevolent 
heart exceed the most gay imagination. But the 
strong sense and genuine love of truth and good- 
ness, with all those noblest dispositions that fill a 
mind affected and penetrated as it ought to be 
with a sense of religion, and practising every part 
of christian duty, ascend still higher, and raises 
humanity to that point, from which it begins to 
claim a near alliance with superior natures. 



No. 25(5.] CONTENTMENT. [thursdat. 

Let the shepherd enjoy his peace, his meadows, 
and his oaten pipe. Let the honest artificer pur- 
sue his trade with cheerful industry, and rejoice 
that the weight of states and kingdoms does not 
lie upon his shoulders. Let the man of a middle 
station know his happiness, in possessing with 
quiet obscurity all the comforts of society and 
domestic life, with leisure and advantage for 
making the noblest improvements of the mind. ^ 
Let the rich and great still look higher, and instead 
of repining at • 

** Ceremony, the idol Ceremony '.** 

which debars them of those free and humble 
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joys, delight themselves with their extensive power 
of doing goody and diffusing happiness around 
them. 

*' 'lliis day be bread and peace my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or not j 

And let thy will be done." 



No. 257.] TRUE GREATNESS. [fridat. 

It nought avails thee where, but lohatf thou art. 
All the distinctions of this little life. 
Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 
Away with all, but moral, in his mind : 
And let what then remains impose his name, 
Pronounce him weak or worthy, great or mean. 
Th' Almighty, from his throne, on earth surveys 
Nought greater, than an honest, humble heart ; 
An humble heart, his residence 1 pronounc'd 
His second seat ; and rival to the skies. 
The private path, the secret acts of men. 
If noUe, far the noblest of our lives. 



No. 258.] INGENUOUSNESS. [saturdat. 

An open and ingenuous disposition is not only 
beautiful and most conducive to private happiness 
but productive of many virtues essential to the 
welfare of society. What is society without con- 
fidence ? Cunning and deceit are odious in them* 
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selves, and incompatible with the real happiness 
and dignity of man. Listen not, ye generous 
youths, whose hearts are yet untainted, listen not 
to the delusive advice of deluded and base men. 
Have courage enough to avow the sentiments of 
your souls, and let your countenance and your 
tongue, be the heralds of your heart. Please con- 
sistently with truth and honour, or be contented 
not to please. Let justice and benevolence fill 
your bosom and they will shine spontaneously, like 
a real gem, without the aid of a foil, and with the 
most durable and captivating biilliancy. 



No. $59,] ADMONITIONS. [sunday. 

Forget not to dedicate yourself to God's ser* 
vice every day ; to implore his forgiveness of your 
fatilts, and his protection from evil every night ; 
and this not merely in formal words, unaccom- 
panied by any act of the mind, but in '< spirit and 
in truth," in grateful love and humble adoration. 
Nor let these stated periods of worship be your 
only communication with him ; accustom yourself 
to think often upon him in all your waking hours ; 
to contemplate his wisdom and power in the works 
of his hands; to acknowledge .his goodness in 
every object of use or of pleasure ; to delight in 
giving mm praise in your inmost heart, m the 
midst of every innocent gratification, in the live- 
liest hour of social enjoyment. 
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No. 260.] 1 [MONDAY. 

THE OBLIGATION TO RELIEVE THE POOR. 

Whether pity be an instinct or a habit, it is 
in fact a quality which God appointed : and the 
final cause for which it is appointed, is to afford 
to the miserable, in the compassion of their fellow- 
creatares, a remedy for those inequalities and dis- 
tresses which God foresaw many must be exposed 
to, under every general rule for the distribution of 
property. The scriptures are more copious on 
this duty than upon almost any other. '^The apos- 
tles also describe this virtue as propitiating the 
Divine favour in an eminent degree ; and these 
recommendations have produced their effect. It 
does not appear that before the times of Christia- 
' nity an infirmary, hospital, or public charity of 
any kind, existed in the world; whereas most 
'Countries in Christendom iiow abound with these 
excellent institutions. 



No. 261.] DECEIT. [tuesday. 

Every day's experience evinces the just- 
ness of that representation in the Scriptures, 
in which it is said, that the heart is deceitful 
"above all things, who can know it. In the moat 
trifling intercourse where neither pleasure nor pro- 
fit are in view,- the propensity to deceit appears in 
the little promises, professions, and com|dime&t8 
which are mutually made, usually without any 
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sincerity of regard, and often with real and inve- 
terate aversion. But where interest is in view, 
the machinations made use of for the accomplish- 
ment of mean and mercenary purposes are often 
such as might characterize an infernal agent. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in season 
and out of season, as the Scripture strongly ex- 
presses ity we should inculcate in the breast of 
youth the just remark of the moral poet, that an 
honest man is the noblest work of God, 



No. 262.] [WEDNESDAY. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

As you value the approbation of heaven, or 
the shame of the world, cultivate the love of truth. 
In all your proceedings, be direct and consistent. 
Ingenuity and candour possess the most powerful 
charm ; they bespeak universal favour, and carry an 
apology for almost every failing. The lip of truth 
shall be established for ever ; but a lying tongue is 
but for a moment. The path of truth is a plain 
and safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
maize. After the first departure from sincerity it 
is not in your power to stop. 
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No. JJ63.] [THURSDAY. 

TRUTH AND FAIJ5EH00D (contifmed). 

One artifice unavoidably kads on to another; 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases, you 
are left entangled in your own snare. Deceit dis* 
covers a little mind which stops at temporary ex- 
pedients, without rising to comprehensive views 
of conduct. It betrays at the same time a das- 
tardly spirit. It is the resource of one who wants 
courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon hhn- 
self; whereas openness of character displays that 
generous boldness which ought to distinguish 
youth. 



No. 264.] SOLITUDE. [friday. 

Is stormy life preferr'd to the serene ? 
Or is the public to the private scene ? 
Retired, we tread a smooth and open way ; 
Through briars and bratnblesin the world we stray, 
Stiff opposition, and perplex'd debate, 
And thorny care, and rank and stinging hate. 
Which choke our passage, our career controul ; 
And wound the firmest temper of the soul. 
O eacred Solitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent I envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid. 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth !) are Innocence and Peace. 
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No. 265.] THE ART OF HAPPINESS, [satuhday. 

A GOOD temper is one of the principal ingre- 
dients of happiness. Almost every object that 
attracts our notice, has its bright and its dark 
side ; he that habituates himself to look at the 
displeasing side will sour his disposition, and con- 
sequently impair his happiness; while he who 
constantly beholds it on the bright side insensibly 
meliorates his temper, and in consequence of it 
improves his own happiness, and the happiness of 
all about him. By this practice we may arrive at 
that easy benevolence of temper, which the world 
calls good-nature and the Scripture charity , whose 
natural and never failing fruit is happiness. 



No. 266.] SILENT ADORATION. [sundat. 

Frequent my heart 
With gratitude expands, and silent thanks, 
Though latent from the world — for not alone 
Devotion sheds its sanctity of fls^me 
On outward adoration. Oft it beams 
In vivifying ray upon the breast 
Of modest privacy. When early morn 
Leads on th' attendant hour ; when highest noon 
Rides in the centre of the day ; and eve 
Comes dress'd in shade, drawing o'er nature's face 
Her undulating: hand — then swells my mind 
Replete with THEE. 

o 3 
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No. 267.] EXAMPLE. [noubAY. 

Every man, in whatever station, has, or endea- 
vours to have, his followers, admirers, and imita- 
tors; and has therefore the influence of his 
example to watch with care ; he ought to avoid 
not only crimes, but the appearance of crimes, 
and not only to practise virtue, but to applaud, 
countenance, and support it ; for it is possible, 
for want of attention, we may teach others faults 
from which ourselves are free, or, by a cowardly 
desertion of a cause, which we ourselves approve, 
may pervert those who fix their eyes upon us, and 
having no rule of their own to guide their course, 
are easily misled by the aberrations of that ex- 
ample which they choose for their direction. 



No. 368.] GOOD EXAMPLE. [tuesdat. 

Living under the influence of a bright example 
is to the soul what breathing a pure and whole- 
some air is to the body. We find ourselves 
mended, and improved, and invigorated, by both, 
without any sensible impression made upon uv, 
without perceiving how the happy change is 
brought about. When people oner us advice in 
form, it seems to argue a kind of superiority which 
sometimes piques and offends us. We are apt to 
set ourselves, out of mere pride, to fence and fight 
against it. But we cannot possibly be ang^ at a 
man for taking care of his own conduct, for going 
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on in the right road himself, and leaving us to 
follow him or not, as we think fit. 



No . 269.] [WENESDAY. 

GOOD EXAMPLE (emiHniud). 

When virtue is thus made visible in human 
form its charms are too powerful to be resisted* 
Instead of applying to the understanding, it makes 
its way directly to the heart ; and when that is 
once gained over, all difficulty is at an end. Here, 
then, is a way of doing good, which is equally in 
the power of the greatest man and the meanest. 
He has nothing to do but to go quietly on in the 
path of duty, and he will be followed by multi- 
tudes, on whom neither argument, nor persuasion, 
would ever have made the slightest impression. 



No. 270.] [THURSDAY. 

THE DANGER OF A PROFLIGATE EXAMPLE. 

A WICKED example tends to corrupt, in some 
degree, every one that lives within its baneful in- 
fluence, more particularly if it be found in men of 
high rank, great wealth, splendid talents, profound 
erudition, or popular characters. The^mischief 
done by any notorious vices in men of this de- 
scription iar inconpeivable. It spreads like a 
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pestilence, and destroys thousands in secrecy and 
silence, of v^hom the offender himself knows no- 
thing, and whom probably he never meant to in- 
jure; and wherever the heart is corrupted, the 
principle of faith is proportionably weakened; for 
no man that gives a loose to his passions, will 
choose to have so troublesome a monitor near him 
as the gospel. When he has learned to disregard 
the moral precepts of that divine volume, it re- 
quires but a very slight effort to reject its doc- 
trines, and then to disbelieve the truth of. the 
whole. 



No. 271.]' [FRIDAY. 

IMMORAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Bad books have a tendency in propagating vice 
and promoting infidelity; particularly when we 
take into consideration the sphere of their influ- 
ence in society. The contagion of a licentious 
publication, if it be (as it too frequently is) in a 
popular and captivating shape, knows no bounds ; 
it flies to the remotest comers of the earth; it 
penetrates the obscure and retired habitations of 
simplicity and innocence ; it makes its way into 
the cottage of the peasant, into the hut of the 
shepherd, and the shop of the mechanic ; it falls 
into the hands of all ages, ranks, and conditions ; 
but it is peculiarly fatal to the unsuspecting and 
unguarded minds of the youth of both sexes ; and 
to them '' iia breath it poiion^ and Us touch is 
death:' 
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No. 272.] FUBUC AM USEBiENTS. [iatuhdat. 

This one criterion (says the learned and pious 
Mrs. Hannah More) I would venture to offer^ by 
which person Sy may be enabled to decide on the 
positive innocence and safety of such diversions : 
if on their return at night from those places they 
find they can retire, and *' commune with their 
own hearts ;" if they can do it with the same de- 
gree of seriousness, pray with the same degree of 
fervour, and renounce the world in as great a 
measure as at other times ; and if they can lie 
down, with a peaceful consciousness of having 
avoided in the evening, ** that temptation," which 
they had prayed not to be ** led into*' in the 
morning, they may then more reasonably hope 
all is welly and that they are not speaking false 
peace to their hearts. 



No. 273.] PUBLIC WORSHIP. [su|ii>at. 

Independent of the peculiar object of public 
religious assemblies, many collateral advantages 
are derived from them, which the liberal thinker 
will by no means despise. The recurrence of ap- 
pointed days of rest and leisure, which, but for 
this purpose, would never have been appointed, 
divides the weary months of labour and servitude 
with a separating line of a brighter colour. The 
church is a centre of union for neighbours, friends. 
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and townsmen ; and it is a reasonable and plea- 
sing ground of preference in our attachments, 
that we have ** walked to the house of God in 
company.*' Even the common greetings that pass 
between those who meet there, are hallowed by 
the occasion of the meeting, and the spirit of civic 
urbanity is mingled with a still sweeter infusion 
of Christian courtesy. 



No. 274.] [MONDAY. 

PEEVISHNESS AND ANGER. 

Peevishness, though not so violent, and fatal in 
its immediate effects, is still more unamiable than 
passion, and, if possible, more destructive of hap- 
piness ; inasmuch as it operates more continually. 
Though the fretful man injures us less, he dis- 
gusts us more than the passionate one, — because 
he betrays a low and little mind, intent on trifles, 
and engrossed by a paltry self-love ; which knows 
not how to bear the very apprehension of any in- 
convenience. By voluntarily enduring inconve- 
niences, we shall habituate ourselves to bear them 
with ease and good humour when occasioned by 
others. 



No. »75.] SLOTH. [toesday. 

The whole structure of our nature, and the 
whole condition of our being prove that our Maker 
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intended us not for a life of indolence, but of active 
exertion* All the organs of the body, and all the 
faculties of the mind, are instruments of action, 
and are to be employed in the vigorous pursuit of 
happiness. It is only by constant exercise that 
these powers can be preserved in a sound and 
healthful state. If the body be suffered to remain 
long inactive, it will lose its strength and become 
a prey to disease ; at the same time the mental 
faculties will be gradually enfeebled, and the 
whole fabric of human happiness be undermined 
by fretfulness and spleen. It is, on the contrary, 
a matter of constant experience, that a regular 
course of bodily exercises is conducive to health, 
exhilirates the spirits, and contiibutes to the easy 
and successful employment of the intellectual 
powers. 



No. 276.] [WEDNESDAY. 

MENTAL INACTIVITY. 

The frequent application of the mind to study, 
establishes a habit of thinking, which renders it 
easy and pleasant to engage in any kind of scien- 
tific or literary pursuit; whereas a mind which 
remains long unemployed, loses its delicacy and 
vigour, and sinks into langour, and stupidity. As 
the earth, if it be industriously cultivated, will 
produce fruits in rich abundance, but, if it be suf<- 
fered to lie long untilled, will be overrun with 
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in cases of this~kind ; where the kind officious- 
ness of a parent or friend may easily accomplish 
a cure, in what neglected or allowed to stand 
over, might afterwards baffle the utmost skill of 
the physician. 



No. 280.] THE SABBATH. [sundat. 

Th£ observation of a sabbath has prevailed in 
all ages, and for the best reasons has ever been 
venerated by the wise and good of every dispen- 
sation. It is eminently calculated to excite in 
the mind, those devout affections and grateful 
returns, which the omnipotence and , kindness of 
God require. The Patriarchal and Jewish sab- 
bath celebrated the work of the creation ; but in 
the Christian, the superior work of redemption 
demands every expression of gratitude and obedi- 
ence. Our beneficent Creator graciously enjoined, 
that one day in seven should be retired from the 
bustle and concerns of the world, to the end that 
we might celebrate his goodness, and prepare 
ourselves for that everlasting rest, which awaiteth 
the children of God. The fatal consequences 
inseparable from the omissiqp of improving this 
opportunity of reflection, and especially to young 
persons, are awfully certain. The innumerable 
train of youthful indiscretions, youthful crimes, 
and youthful miseries, arise from (he neglect or 
miiimprovement of the sabbath. 
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No. 281.] PROVIDENCE. [monday. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all ray midnight hours defend. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My stedfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 



No. 282.] GOOD HUMOUR. [Tuesday. 

Good-humour may be defined, a habit of 
being pleased ; a constant and perennial soft- 
ness of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity 
of disposition. He that regards the welfare of 
others, should make his virtue approachable, that 
it may be loved and copied ; and he that consi- 
ders the wants which every man feels, or will feel, 
of external assistance, must rather wish to be sur- 
rounded by those that love him, than by those that 
admire his excellencies or solicit his favours ; for 
admiration ceases with novelty, and interest gains 
its end and retires. A man, whose great qualities 
want the ornament of superficial attraction, is 
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like a naked mountain with mines of gold, which 
will be frequented only, till the treasure is ex- 
hausted. 



No. 283.] GAIETY. [itedmbidat. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance. The one overpowers weak 
spirits, the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom fails to give some pain ; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its 
towerings, or are left behind in envy or despair. 
Good-humour boasts no faculties, which every 
one does not believe in his own power, and pleases 
principally by not offending. 



No. 284.] SWEETNESS. [Thursday. 

Of damask cheeks, and radiant eyes. 

Let other poets tell ; 
VA'ithin the bosom of the fair, 

Superior beauties dwell. 

In scenes of poverty and woe, 

Where melancholy dwells, 
The influence of this living ray, 

The dreary gloom dispels. 

Unbounded charity displays 

Her sympathizing charms ; 
And friendship's pure seraphic flame, 

A gen'roua bosom warms. 
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Almighty love exerts his powV, 
And spreads, with secret art, 

A soft sensation through the flame, 
A transport through the heart. 

Nor shall the storms of age, which cloud 

Each gleam of sensua! joy, 
And blasts the gaudy flowers' pride, 

These blest effects destroy. 



No. 285.] MEEKNESS. [friday. 

Meekness is a ready submission of the soul to 
the word of God, and cheerful resignation to his 
providence without fretfulness. Meekness, in 
respect to mankind, consist in calmness of temper 
under provocations, keeping a strict guard upon 
our own spirit and language, being slow to right 
ourselves from injuries, and always ready to be 
re'conciled when the offence is confessed. Meekness 
includes, likewise, a care to avoid giving offence 
to others, a modesty of behaviour, and comport- 
ment to our station and circumstances. Meekness 
disposes inferiors contentedly to submit to the 
duties of their station, and forms superiors, under 
smiling providences, to a lowly easy behaviour. 
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No. 286.] SILENCE. [sAtuKDAV. 

Think before you speak. 
Think before whom you speak. 
Think why you speak j 
Think what you speak. 

Hear, perceive, and yet be still, 
If remain in peace you will. 

If you would live in peace and rest, 
You must hear and see> and say the best* 

For what is said in company, go 
Twice to the file before once to the tongue, 
Mind this, ^is worth while, whether you are old 

or young. 



No. 287.] REPENTANCE. [iUNOAT. 

Repentance is the relinquishment nf any prac' 
tice^Jfrom the conviction that it has offended God: 
it is that disposition of mind by which ** the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, 
and doth that which is lawful and right ;" and 
when this change is made, the repentance is com- 
plete. Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly 
not parts, but adjuncts to repentance; yet they 
are too closely connected with it, to be easily se- 
parated; for they not only mark its sincerity, 
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but promote its efficacy. The completion and 
sam of repentance is a change of life. That 
sorrow which dictates no caution, that fear which 
docs not quicken our escape, that austerity which 
fails to rectify our affections, are vain and un- 
availing. 

What better can we do tban prostrate /'all 
Before him reverent ; and there confeM, 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek ? 



No. 288.] [MONDAY. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE DUTIES OF BENE- 
VOLENCE AND PIETY. 

Til E God of nature has impressed upon man- 
kind a principle of regard for each other, which 
impels to union and forms society, in all its rami- 
fications. From this union arise in succession, 
domestic endearments and all the charities of life : 
man becomes the head of a family, the member 
of the community, and citizen of the world. And 
these several connexions are so wisely adjusted, 
that they are perfectly in unison with the parti- 
cular circle in which each individual is destined 
to move. 

To every situation in the life of man there are 
duties correspondent. Every step that he takes 
in life^ increases and multiplies them. He ex- 
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tends his influence, enlarges his circle, and widens 
his sphere, and he augments his obligation in the 
same proportion. 



No. 289.] [TUESDAY. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN, &c. (continued.) 

So of spiritual relations. Our existence links 
us to the Deity. He is our Creator, " for it is he 
who hath made us, and not we ourselves." He 
is our preserver ; and in defiance of ourselves, we 
must be dependent, because we live upon his 
bounty. He gives us life, and all the other 
blessings we enjoy. This constitutes obligation, 
and on our part, supposes duty, whether it be 
acknowledged or denied ; whether it be regarded 
or disregarded. 

These obligations too are indissoluble. So long 
as the parent lives, filial duties can never cease. 
The son grows up to manhood, enters new con- 
nexions, forms a circle for himself, becomes in his 
circumstances independent of the father and 
the mother; but neither God nor nature release 
him from the silken bonds of affection and of 
gratitude. 

Exactly the same characters of perpetuity dis- 
tinguish our spiritual relations, or rather, upon 
these last they are more deeply and indelibly in- 
scribed. Man can never renounce his Creator. 
Many have attempted to do it, but in vain ; and 
the effort alone argues distraction. 
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No. 290.] [WEDNESDAY. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE DUTIES OF, &c. 

(eoneluded.) 

Atheism can neither affect the existence of 
God nor annihilate the obligations of man to 
him. It may ruin the interests of the creature, 
but it cannot shake the throne of the Creator. 

Thus the relations of nature, and those of re- 
ligion mutually explain each other, and both in- 
volve corresponding duties. Thus they move in 
perfect harmony, and their obligations never 
clash. It is the object of revelation to define 
their limits, to state their importance, and to 
furnish the means of meeting their requisitions. 
Jesus is in relation to both, a perfect pattern, and 
for the honourable discharge of their present 
claims, as well as for the security of their future 
recompence, it is necessary, that ** the same spirit 
which was in him, should dwell also in us." 



Not 291.] [THURSDAY. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MAN VINDI- 
CATED. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescribed, their present state, 
Oh I blindness to the future I kindly giv'n. 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n. 
Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, death ; and God adore. 
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What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 



No. 292.] ADVANTAGlES OF VIRTUE, [friday. 

In the usual course of human affairs, it will be 
found that a plain understanding, joined with ac- 
knowledged worth, contributes more to pros- 
perity, than the brightest parts, without probity 
or honour, whether science, or business, or pub- 
lic life be your aim, virtue still enters for a prin- 
cipal share into all those great departments of 
society. It is connected with eminence, in every 
liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of 
fair and useful business; with distinction, in 
every public station. The vigour which it gives 
the mind, and the weight which it adds to cha- 
racter, the generous sentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ar- 
dour of diligence with it quickens ; the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and disho- 
nourable avocations, are the foundations of all 
that is high in fame, or great in success among 
men. 



No. 293.] WISDOM. [Saturday. 

Knowledge relates to the essence of things. 
Wisdom relates to the operation of things. * Wis- 
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dom ia the power of judging rightly iu all matters 
of practice. The wisdom of man lies in the 
strength of his understanding to judge and de- 
termine of the relation of means to ends> and of 
the value and importance of those ends to the 
roan himself, hy whom they are proposed and 
pursued. 

Wisdom likewise consists in being discreet, in 
using the best means to attain the goods we 
want, and avoid the evils we fear. 

Religion is beautifully described in the PrO' 
verbs under the name of wisdom. 



No. 294.] THANKSGIVING. [sunday. 

The duty of praise and thanksgiving is a debt 
and law of our nature. We had such faculties be- 
stowed upon us by our Creator, as make us ca- 
pable of satisfying this debt, and obeying this law ; 
and they never, therefore, are employed more na- 
turally than in this occupation. 

This duty of thanksgiving takes the surer hold 
of us, by that strong bent towards gratitude which 
the author of our nature has implanted in it. 
There is not a more active principle than this in 
the mind of man; and surely that which deserves 
its utmost force is God, the great and universal 
benefactor, from whom alone we received what- 
ever we either have or are, and to whom we can 
repay nothing but our praises and thanksgiving, 
to whom therefore be glory and praise for ever ! 
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No. 295.] ^ [MONDAY.' 

IMPORTANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
IMAGINATION AND THOUGHTS. 

" Awake but one, and lo I what myriads rise- 
Each stamps its image as the other flies." 

Is it not then, an object of the highest impor- 
tance to strengthen that controul, which we natu- 
rally possess in a certain degree, over our waking 
thoughts, and on which so materially depends the 
high direction of our minds. How great then, 
must be the superiority of that man's imagination, 
who from his youth upward, has filled it with the 
purest and noblest materials of thinking, and who 
has made it the channel of unpoluted streams. 
Such a man has turned the arbitrary union be- 
tween certain classes of ideas to the best sort of 
freedom, — the freedom from idle, vicious, and 
degrading thoughts. 



No 296.] JUSTICE AND KNAVERY, [tuesday. 

Justice is a good disposition of the heart, to 
treat all mankind in' such a manner , upon all OC" 
casionSf as we would wish to be treated by them, if 
we were exactly in their case. Justice will teach 
us to make a just return in matters of civility— 
the opposite is called rudeness. To be just in 
affairs of social kindness — the opposite is called 
ingratitude. To be just in matters of compassion, 
to misery, to want, — ^the opposite is called cruelty. 
To be just in the forgifeness of injuries — the op- 
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posiie is called revenge. To be just in the report 
of men's characters — the opposite is called slander. 
To be just in matters of trust, money, and secrets 
committed to us — the opposite is called unfaith- 
fulness. 



No. 297.J [WEDNESDAY. 

JUSTICE AND KNAVERY (cantinusd). 

To be just in our obedience to magistrates^ 
ministers, and masters — the opposite is called re- 
bellion. To be just in matters of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, or liberty of conscience, permitting 
to others as much liberty as I take myself in all 
cases civil and religious — ^the opposite to this is 
called tyranny and persecution. To be just in 
trade and commerce, in all actions of buying and 
selling— the opposite to this is called cheating and 
knavery. To be just in heart, to honour and res- 
pect our tutors and governors, the ministers of 
religion, our parents, our superiors inleaiiiing and 
virtue, and our magistrates. To be just in loving 
those who love us affectionately, and to be full of 
gratitude to those that have done us good, and 
been kind to our body, our souls, or our estates. 



No. 298.} CONVERSATION. [thuRsdat. 

CoKVERSATioK calls to light what has been 
lodged in all the recesses and secret chambers 
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of the soul. By occasional hints and incidents, it 
brings former useful notions into remembrance ; 
it unfolds and displays the hidden treasures of 
knowledge, with which reading, observation, and 
study, had before furnished the mind. By mutual 
discourse the soul is awakened, and allured to 
bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns 
how to render that knowledge most useful to man. 
In -free and friendly conversation, our intellectual 
powers are more animated, and our spirits act 
with a superior vigour in the pursuit of unknown 
truths. 

* A wise man is ever ready to acknowledge that 
he owes the better half of that title to good con- 
versation. ' 



No. 299.] RULES FOR CONVERSATION, [fridat. 

That conversation may answer the ends for 
which is was designed, the parties who are to join 
in it; must come together with a determined reso- 
lution to please and be pleased. As the end of 
conversation is either to amuse or instruct the 
company, or to receive benefit from it, you should 
not be eager to interrupt others, or uneasy at being 
yourself interrupted. Give every one leave bb 
speak in his turn, and hear with patience, and an- 
swer with precision. Inattention is ill manners ; 
it shews contempt, and contempt is never forgot- 
ten. Trouble not the company with your own 
private concerns. Your's are as little to them, as 
their's are to you. Contrive, but with dexterity 
and propriety, that each pejrson shall have an op- 
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portunity of discoursing on the subject with which 
he is best acquainted ; thus he will be pleased, 
and you will be informed. When the conversa- 
tion is flowing in a serious and useful channel, 
never disturb it by an ill-timed jest. 

In reflections on absent people, say nothing that 
you would not say if they were present. "I 
resolve," says Bishop Beveridge, " never to speak 
of a man's virtues before his face, nor of his faults 
behind his back :" this is a golden rule, the obser- 
vation of which, would at one stroke banish flat- 
tery and defamation from the earth. 



No. 300] GOD'S OMNISCIENCE. [Saturday. 

Omniscience is that perfection of God's un- 
derstanding, or that infinite power of the divine 
mind, whereby he perceives and considers all things 
as they are in their own nature, properties, agree- 
ments, or differences, with all the circumstances 
relating or belonging to their existence. The 
knowledge of God is deep and intimate; our 
knowledge is superficial and shallow : the know- 
ledge of God is infallible ; ours is doubtful. The 
knowledge of God is clear and distinct ; ours is 
confused and dark. The knowledge of God is 
universal, extending to all objects in all worlds ; 
ours is contracted, and reaching only to a few 
things. The eyes of the Lord are in every place. 
Every man* s judgment cometh from the Lord, 
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No. 301.] ON THE PRESENCE OF OOD. [svndat. 

In all companies and in all places remember 
the presence of God. God is every where pre- 
sent by his power. He is with us in our daily ac- 
tions to preserve us, in our recreations to restrain 
us, in our public actions to applaud or approve us, 
in our private actions to observe us, in our sleep 
to guard us, in our watchings to refresh us. £very 
thing we see represents to us the presence, the 
excellency, and the power of God: and if we 
walk with God in all his ways, as he walks with 
us in all ours, we shall find perpetual reasons to 
enable us to keep that sacred rule of his, '' Rejoice 
in the Lord always l" 



No. 302.] THE FRIEND. [uondat. 

He is a friend, who scorns the little sphere 
Of narrow self, and finds a joy sincere. 
To see another blest; whose gen'rous heart 
To all around would happiness impart, 
If happiness were his ; whose bosom glows 
With warmth the frozen stoic never knows. 
If griefs oppress, or threat*ning woes impend, 
Dear solace then, to find a real friend \ 
He is a real friend, whose passions know 
The anguish of communicated woe ; 
Who feels the deep distress when sorrow mourns. 
And from his inmost heart the sigh returns. 
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The kindred sigh conveys a strange relief! 
How soothing is society in grief! 
Less are the woes, and lighter are the cares 
Which gentle sympathizing Friendship shares. 



No. 303.] fTUESDAY. 

SYMPATHY AND BENEVOLENCE. 

Syaipatuy and benevolence constitute those 
finer feelings of the soul, which at once support 
and adorn human nature. What is it that guards 
our helpless infancy, and instructs our childhood, 
but sympathy ? What is it that performs all the 
kind offices of friendship in riper years, but sym- 
pathy ? What is it that consoles us in our last 
moments, and defends our character when dead, 
but sympathy ? A person without sympathy, and 
living only for himself, is the basest and most 
odious of characters. Can one behold such a 
character sickening at another's good, and not be 
filled with indignation ? Devoted, as the world 
too much is to self-love, and estranged as iC too 
much is from benevolence, no character of this 
kind ever passed through life with respect, or sunk 
into the grave with pity. 



No. 304.] CALUMNY. [wEDNEiDAv, 

O Reputation ! dearer far than life. 
Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smelly 
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Whose cordial drops oncesplit by some rash handis, 
Not all thy owner's care^ nor the repenting toil 
Of the rude spoiler, ever can collect 
To its first purity and native sweetness. 

** See that you speak not evil one of another/' is 
an apostolic admonition, and what a christian 
character ought peculiarly to adhere to. A very 
easy and unexpensive method of being serviceable 
to others is, by vihdicating the characters of those 
that have been unjustly defamed and traduced. 
If the injured persons are strangers to us, it is 
generous and noble to stand up in their defence. 
If they are our friends, we are bound by the most 
sacred ties to repel the insults offered to their 
good name. 



No. 305.] CALUMNY (continued), [Thursday. 

If they are set in authority over us, it is our 
duty to rescue them from the obloquy which we 
know they do not merit. In all these respects we 
have an ample field for our benevolence to work 
in. He can hardly do a greater kindness to indi- 
viduals, or a more substantial service to the pub- 
lic, than by discouraging and repressing to the 
utmost every groundless slander, every ^unmerited 
reproach, let who will be the object, whether in 
the highest employments or the most private sta- 
tions of life. 
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No. 306.] PERSECUTION. [feidat. 

To banish, imprison, plunder, starve, hang, 
and burn men for their religion, is not the gospel 
of Christ, it is the gospel of the devil. Where 
persecution begins, Chrisiianiiy ends; and if the 
name of it remains, the spirit is gone. Christ 
never used any thing that looked like force or vio- 
lence, except once ; and that was to drive had men 
OUT of the temple, and not to drive them in ! How 
often does it happen that some small difference in 
sentiment will occasion not only a sullen dryness 
among brethren, but even influence them to give 
way to the most bitter quarrels and speeches 
against each other ; often too among persons in 
the same communion, and about matters compa- 
ratively trifling. This is not the characteristic of. 
the lovers of Jesus, who ought to ** love one 
another with a true heart fervently.*' •* Then 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
love one another.*' 



No. 307.] [SATURDAY. 

PRIDE, THE BANE OF HAPPINESS. 

The odiousness of pride, and the evils attend- 
ing it, have been the common topics both of an- 
cient and modem moralists ; but no observation 
seems more pointed than that which says, * of all 
vices pride seldomest obtains its end; for, by 
showing our own pride, we pique the pride of other 
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men, and thus, by aiming at honour and reputa- 
tion, we reap derision and contempt.* The envy 
which is sure to follow in the train of pride, has 
been happily illustrated by the fable of the Pea- 
cock, who no sooner begins to spread his gorgeous 
plumage, than the other birds begin to cry out 
against his screaming voice and his ugly legs. 
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No, 308.] [SUNDAY. 

THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

Our Lord at the very outset of his public in- 
structions, marks at once in the strongest and most 
decided terms the peculiar temper, spirit, and 
character of his religion : and describes the Chris- 
tian temper as humble, meek, lowly, devout, 
merciful, pure, peaceable, patient, and unresist- 
ing. The world calls it mean-spirited, tame, and 
abject r yet, notwithstanding all this, with the 
divine author of our religion this is the favourite 
character; this is the constant topic of his com- 
mendation ; this is the subject that runs through 
all the beatitudes. To this he assigns, under all 
its various forms, peculiar blessings. To those 
who possess it, he promises that they shall inherit 
the earth ; that they shall obtain mercy ; that 
theirs shall be the kingdom of heaven ; that they 
shall see God, and shall be called the children of 
God. 
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No. S0».] HUMAN RESPECT. [momdat. 

HuMAK respect is the sentiment which in- 
duces us to follow the laws of decorum ; a senti- 
ment highly laudable and necessary, but which is 
too often confounded with an extremely danger- 
ous pusillanimity, the fear of ridicule. It is 
stupidity to despise well-founded ridicule, but it 
is meanness to dread that which is unfounded. 
This is certainly the rule by which we ought to be 
guided. It is fool-hardiness to incur just ridicule 
by violating customs universally received in rational 
or merely indifferent things; but to brave the 
shafts of satire in defence of decency, or in 
the performance of truly benevolent and useful 
actions, is shewing a proper spirit, and that we 
know how to think and how to act. 



No. 310.] ARTIFICE. [tuesdat. 

The most innocent dissimulation is never with- 
out disadvantages ; whether criminal or not cri- 
minal, artifice is always dangerous, and almost 
invariably productive of misery. The best and 
soundest policy is, in no case to employ artifice, 
or to practise the slightest deception, but to be 
in every circumstance of life upright and sincere. 
This is the natural system of virtuous minds, and 
superiority of talents and of understanding is 
alone sufficient to lead to its adoption. 
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No. 311.] ' ' [WEDNESDAY. 

HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

To be punctual in our engagements and just 
in our dealings, though it may sometimes seem to 
be contrary to our present advantage, is always 
sure in the end to promote our real interest and 
true happiness. A fair and honest conduct will 
always be rewarded by the approbation of our 
fellow-creatures ; and this approbation will natu- 
rally be followed by good offices and grateful 
returns ; and these will certainly tend to promote 
our interest, and give success to our undertakings. 
On the contrary, that selfishness which tempts us 
to encroach on the rights of others, when we can 
do it with impunity, is very soon discovered by 
those who are injured, and then our dishonesty 
will certainly meet with its reward, which is dis- 
approbation and contempt. 



No. 312.] PRUDENCE. [Thursday. 

Aristotle is praised for naming fortitude 
first of the cardinal virtues, as that withput which 
no other virtue can steadily be practised ; but he 
might with equal propriety have placed prudence 
before it, since without prudence fortitude is mad- 
ness. The foundations of human prudence is, 
first, A knowledge of ourselves, . What is my tern* 
nd natural inclination ; what are my most 
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powerful appetites^ and my prevailing passions ; 
what are my chief talents and capacities; and 
what are the weaknesses and follies to which I 
am most liable. 

Second, The knowledge of mankind. What are 
the peculiar tempers, appetites, passions, powers 
good and evil qualities of the persons whom we 
have most to do with in the world. 

Third, The knowledge of those things which 
have the more immediate relation to our own busi- 
ness and duty, to our own interest and welfare, 
whether we consider ourselves as men or as 
Christians. 



No. 313.] AFFECTATION. [priday. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those ex- 
cellencies which are placed at the greatest dis- 
tance from possibility of attainment, because, 
knowing our own defects, we eagerly endeavour 
to supply them with artificial excellence. Affec- 
tation is to be always distinguished from hypo- 
crisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those qua- 
lities which we might with innocence and safety 
be known to want. Hypocrisy is the necessary 
burthen of villainy — Affectation part of the chosen 
trappings of folly. 
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No. 314.] THE SOUL. [Saturday. 

The soul is that which thinks, learns, reasons, 
reflects, remembers, within us; that which is con- 
scious of its own existence, and of the existence 
of innumerable beings and substances around us. 
It is of far greater worth and dignity than the 
bodily frame in which it resides ; a spintual being 
which is to remain when the body decays ; pos- 
sessing a peculiar life, a life which may indeed 
be improved, or made worse, but which can never 
cease to be. To live is not enough, though for 
ever ; but to live in everlasting bliss is a point of 
the highest inquiry, and surely deserves our ut- 
most attention and concern. 

The itarf thall fade away» the lun himflelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature smk in yean : 
Bat thau shalt flourish in immortal yoath ; 
Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the cnuh of worlds. 



No. 315.] FALSITY OF DEISIVL [sitwday. 

All men says the Deist have not reason ; all 
men jays the Scripture have not faith ; reason, 
falsely so called, speculates upon faith, and ge- 
nuine faith brings right reason to bow with sub- 
mission to divine teaching. This is the difference 
between Christianity and Deism. The Deist be- 
lieves a state of happiness without divine revela- 
tion. The darkness of Heathenism is preferred 
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by him to the light of the Gospel dispensation* 
Mahomety Confucius, or Zoroaster, are upon the 
same ground with him as the Son of God. Re- 
demption by the blood of Christ is to him the 
gpreatest absurdity, he resolves all his hopes in 
Uie benevolence of an absolute Deity. He boasts 
of a free will to do and to practise all the moral 
virtues ; but, alas ! he is seldom found in the use 
of them. The dignity of human nature is his 
darling theme, and yet he will be seen to give 
sanction to those deeds which are most abhorrent 
to humanity. 



No. 316.] MODESTY. [mondat. 

MoDESTT is an humble opinion of our own 
merit, when compared with that of others. So 
refined a compliment to the superiority of those 
with whom we converse, cannot fail of prepos- 
sessing them in our favour, and conciliating them 
to our interests. The wise author and governor 
of nature has implanted a love of modesty in the 
breast of every one, that its opposite vices, pre- 
sumption, and affectation, should be checked by 
universal disapprobation. But, however amiable 
modesty may appear in men, it is the peculiar 
ornament of the fair sex, and is essential to the 
beauty of every other accomplishment. While 
modesty remains, the most homely form has a 
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beauty ; and whea this beauty is lost, the finest 
form only reminds us, that it is impossible for a 
woman to be amiable without it. 

** Modesty is not only confined to face, she is 
there only in shadow and effigy, but is in life and 
motion in the words/' 



IHo. 317.] FRESUMFnON. [tobadat. 

The constant concomitant of presumption is 
self-conceit and obstinacy ;. and of all the follies 
incident to youth, there are none which deform 
its present appearance, or blast the prospect of 
its future prosperity, more than these. Big with 
enterprise, and elated with hope, the young re- 
solve to trust for success to none but themselves. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the admo- 
nitions given them by their fnends, as the timo- 
rous suggestions of age. Too wise to learn, too 
impatient to deliberate, and too forward to be re- 
strained, they plunge with precipitate indiscretion 
into the midst of all the dangers with which life 
abounds. 

By patient and gradual improvement we may 
command lasting esteem; while by assuming a 
a love of superiority to which we have no title, we 
shall disgust those whose approbation it is most 
important to gain. 
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No. 818.] PUNCTUALITY. [Wednesday. 

Nothing begets confidence sooner than punc- 
tuality « In business or religion it is the true 
path to honour and respect, while it procures ^ 
felicity to the mind, unknown to those who make 
promises only to break them, or suffer themselves 
to be so entangled in their concerns, as to be in- 
capable of being their own masters. Whoever 
wishes to advance his own interest, and to secure 
the approbation of others, must be punctual. 

Punctuality is a quality which the interest of 
mankind requires to be diffused through all the 
ranks of life, but which many seem to consider as 
a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of 
gpreatness, or attention of wit; scarcely requi- 
site amongst men of gaity and spirit, and sold at its 
highest rate when it is sacrificed to a frolic or a 
jest. 



No. 319.] IDLENESS. [Thursday. • 

As pride is sometimes hid under humility, idle^ 
ness is often covered by turbulence and hurry. 
He that neglects his known duty, and real em- 
ployment, naturally endeavours to croud his mind 
with something that may barout the remembrance 
of his own folly, and does any thing but what he 
ought to do, with eager diligence, that he may 
keep himself m his own favour. 

Perhaps every man may date the predominance 
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of those desires that disturb his life, and conta- 
minate his conscience from some unhappy hour 
when too much leisure exposed him to their in- 
cursions ; for he has lived with little observation, 
either on himself or others, who does not know 
that to be idle is to be vicious. 



No. 320.] PHILANTHROPY. [priday. 

Philanthropy is a great and benevolent, a 
kind and generous disposition of soul, which soar- 
ing above narrow and selfish views, and dark and 
malevolent passions, takes pleasure in the happi- 
ness and prosperity of mankind. No private 
views, or selfish motives, no personal resentments 
can induce it to sacrifice the great interests of 
mankind to its own, or to violate the sacred obli- 
gations which bind society together. Justice and 
truth, fidelity and integrity, humanity and com- 
passion, are with it considerations infinitely para- 
mount to every private gratification. And could 
it invariably regulate the worldly by its dictates, it 
would soon become a kind of celestial habitation, 
where every mean, selfish, and malevolent passion 
would cease to exist. 



No. 321.] FILIAL AFFECTION. [saturdat. 

Disobedience to parents hath ever been awfully 
marked with God's displeasure, while affection for 
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them and attention to them have been eminently 
sanctioned by him, as the means of promoting 
their felicity, and our honour and esteem. 

So justly is filial affection appreciated by the 
Chinese, that they erect public monuments and 
triumphal arches, in honour of those children who 
have given proof of great filial affection. 

** My joy," said the celebrated Epaminondas of 
Ghreece, ** arises from my sense of that which the 
news of my victory will give my father and my 
mother.*' 



No. 322.] [SUNDAY. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S CHARACTER. 

The grace of God, which renews the nature of 
a christian man, makes him temperate in all 
things, and active in the practice of all personal 
virtues. He has just and elevated views of the 
perfection of the divine law, of the beauty of 
holiness, and of the imperfection of his own obe- 
dience. He does not imagine that he is already 
perfect, or shall ever be on this side of time ; he 
presses forward to the prize of his heavenly cal- 
ling, and under the divine tuition, he adds to his 
faith virtue, to knowledge temperance, to patience 
godliness, to brotherly kindness charity. He looks 
forward to the day when he shall be like his divine 
master in the perfection, and infallibility of human 
nature, to see him as he is, and be for ever with 
him. 

Rd 
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No, 323.] FEAR OF GOD. [monday. 

The fear of God is an inward, thoughtful sense 
of God, and his infinite perfections, with a respect 
to him, as the universal governor and judge of the 
world, which will excite us steadily to please him, 
and make us tremble to offend him. The fear of 
God, is the wisdom, the glory, and happiness of 
nations, the stability of thrones, and the basis of 
all solid greatness in every kingdom and empire 
upon earth . The rejecting the fear of God ruined 
the old world before the flood, burned Sodom and 
Gomorrah to ashes, drowned the Egyptians, des- 
troyed Niniveh, tore up Babylon by the roots, and 
consumed Jerusalem in flames. 



« 



Happy the man who feareth always." Prov. c. 28. y. 14. 

*' Fear of God is the beginning of wisdom." 

Prov, c. 1. V. 7. 



No. 324.] RELIGION. [Tuesday. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are distant, and which is ani- 
mated only by faith and hope, will glide by de- 
grees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated and 
reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of 
example. Men may differ from each other in 
many religious opinions, yet all may retain the 
essentials of Christianity ; men may sometimes 
eagerly dispute, and yet not differ much from one- 
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another. The rigorous persecutors of error should, 
therefore enlighten their zeal with knowledge, 
and temper their orthodoxy with charity ; that 
without which, orthodoxy is vain ; that charity 
'< that thinketh no evil/' but *' hopeth all things, 
and endureth all things." 



No. 325.] RELIGION {coniinued), [Wednesday. 

The great task of him who conducts his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to make the future 
predommate over the present, to impress upon 
his mind so strong a sense of the importance of 
obedience to the divine will, of the value of the 
reward promised to virtue, and the terrors of the 
punishment denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which temporal hope 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, to turn 
away at one time from the allurements of ambi- 
tion, and push forward at another against the 
threats of calamity. •* Philosophy may infuse stub- 
bornness, but Religion only can give patience." 



No. 326.] RELIGION UNIVERSAL. [Thursday. 

If there be any impression which man is formed 
by nature to receive, it is a sense of religion. As 
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soon as his mind opens to observation and reflec- 
tion, he discerns innumerable marks of his depen- 
dant state. He finds himself placed, by some 
superioi power, in a vast world, where the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator are conspicuous on 
every side. The magnificence, the beauty and 
order of nature, excite him to admire and adore. 
When he looks up to that omnipotent hand which 
operates throughout the universe* he is prompted 
to gratitude. The expressions of those affections, 
under the various forms of religious worship, are 
no other than native effusions of the human 
heart. Ignorance may mislead, and superstition 
may corrupt them ; but their origin is derived from 
sentiments that are essential to man. 



No. «27.] SOCIETY. [priday. 

Man is formed by nature for society. The 
conduct of mankind is a practical exposition of 
the various passages of scripture which refer ,to 
this point. The waitings of the infant, and the 
language of the adult when alone ; the lively joys 
of the one, and the cheerfulness of the other upon 
the return of company, are a sufficient proof of 
its solid foundation in the frame of our nature. 
The track of a Laplander on the snowy shore, 
gives joy to the lonely mariner ; and the mute 
signs of cordiality and kindness which are made 
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to him, awaken the memory of pleasures which he 
felt in society. 

" Solitude is sometimes best society. 
And short retirement urges sweet return." 



No. 328.] OPPORTUNITY. [Saturday. 

To improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and catch the good that is within our reach, is the 
great art of life. Many wants are suiTered, which 
might have once been supplied, and much time is 
lost in regretting the time which had been lost 
before. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
once, may breathe out his life iu idle wishes, and 
regpret, in the last hour, his useless intentions and 
barren zeal* 

A wise man will make more opportunities than 
he finds. Men's behaviour should be like their 
apparel, not too straight, but free for exercise. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor 
check thy desire of doing it, by a vain fear of 
what may happen. 



« 



Opportunity is the cream of time." 



No. 829.] [SUNDAY. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S EVENING ORATION. 

Great God ! 

Greater than greatest! better than the best! 
Kinder than kindest ! with soft pity's eye ; 
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Or (stronger still to speak it) with thine own. 

From thy bright home, from that high firmament. 

Where diou from all eternity hast dwelt. 

Beyond archangel's unassisted ken, 

From far above what mortal's highest call. 

From elevation's pinnacle, look down 

On a poor breathing particle in dust, 

Or lower — an immortal in his crimes, 

His crimes forgive ! 

Nor let me close these eyes, which never more 

May see the sun, unpitied and unblest \ 

And when (the shelter of thy wing imi^or'd) 

My senses sooth'd, shall sink in soft repose^ 

O sink this truth still deeper in my soul I 

Man's sickly soul, though tuin'd and toss'd for ever 

From side to side I can rest on none but thee — 

Here full in trust, hereafter in full joy. 



No. 330.] [UONDAT. 

THE PROGRESS OF YOUTH. 

The youth has not yet discovered how many 
evils are continually hovering about us, and, when 
he is set free from the shackles of discipline, looks 
abroad into the world with rapture ; be sees an 
Elysian region open before him, so variegated with 
beauty, and so stored with pleasure, that his care 
is rather to accumulate good than to shun evil ; 
he stands distracted by different forms of delight, 
and has no other doubt than which path to foUow 
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of those which all lead equally to the bowers of 
happiness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life, 
believes every thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely suspects that external splendour conceals 
any latent sorrow or vexation. He never imagines 
that there may be greatness without safety, afflu* 
ence without content, jollity without friendship, 
and solitude without peace. He fancies himself 
permitted to cull the blessings of every condition^ 
and to leave its inconveniences to the idle and to 
the ignorant. He is inclined to believe no man 
miserable but by his own fault, and seldom looks 
with much pity upon failings or miscarriages be- 
cause he thinks them willingly admitted^ or negli- 
gently incurred.' 



No. 331.] l^TUBSDAT. 

THE PROGRESS OF YOUTH (continued). 

It is impossible without pity and contempt to 
hear a youth of generous sentiments and warm 
imagination, declaring in the moment of openness 
and confidence his designs and expectations, be- 
cause long life is possible he considers it as cer- 
tain, and therefore promises himself all the changes 
of happiness, and provides gratification for every 
desire. He is for a time to give himself wholly to 
frolick and diversion, to range the world in search 
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of pleasure, to delight every eye^ and to gain every 
hearty and to be celebrated equally for his pleas* 
ing levities and solid attainments^ his deep reflec- 
tions and sporting repartees. 

With hopes like these he sallies iocund into 
life ; to little purpose is he told that the condition 
of humanity admits no pure and unmingled hap- 
piness, that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends m 
poverty or disease, and that uncommon qualifica- 
tions, contrarieties or excellence, produce envy 
equally with applause. 



No. 882.] [WEDNESDAY. 

THE PROGRESS OF YOUTH (eonelud^d). 

Amovo other pleasing errors of young minds 
is the opinion of their own importance. He that 
has not yet remarked how little attention his con- 
temporaries can sdare from their own affairs, con- 
ceives all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines 
every one that approaches him to be an enemy 
or a follower, an admirer or a spy. He therefore 
considers his fame as involved in the event of 
every action. Many of the virtues and vices of 
youth proceed from this quick sense of reputation. 
This it is that gives firmness and constancy, fide- 
lity and disinterestedness, and it is this that kin- 
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dies resentment for slight injuries, and dictates all 
the principles of sanguinary honour. 

But as time brings him forward in the world, 
he soon discovers that he only shares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners, and that he is 
left unmarked in the obscurity of the crowd. 



No. 333.] AGE. [thursday. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief 
of decaying man. He that grows old without 
religious hope, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding upon 
him, falls into a gulph of bottomless misery, in 
which every reflection must plunge him deeper, 
and where he finds only new gradations of anguish, 
and precipices of horror. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life 
with honour and decency, must, when he is young, 
consider that he shall one day be old, and re- 
member, when he is old, that he has once been 
young. 

An old age unsupported with matter for dis- 
course and meditation, is much to be dreaded. 
No state can be more destitute than of him, who, 
when the delights of sense forsake him, has no 
pleasures of the mind. 
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No. 334.] THE WORLD. [pmdat. ' 

The world is generally willing to support those 
who solicit favour, against those who command 
reverence. He is easily praised whom no man 
can envy. Of all things that terminate in hu- 
man life, the world is the proper judge. To de- 
spise its sentence, if it were possible, is not just t 
and if it were just, is not possible. To know the 
world,' is necessary, since we were bom for the 
help of one another ; and to know it early, is 
convenient, if it be only that we may learn early 
to despise it. 

No. 335.] ' A VOID EXTREMES. [iaturdat. 

There is nothing in human conduct we ought 
more carefully to avoid than running into ex- 
tremes. All the moral virtues lie between two 
extremes. The virtue of temperance lies between 
gluttony and abstinence ; the virtue of courage 
between rashness and cowai'dice ; the virtue of 
liberality, between prodigality and parsimony; 
and so of the rest. True virtue consists in mo- 
deration, in the restrainilig of our passions, and 
keeping us from running into excess ; the middle 
course is that which we ought always to choose, 
as that which is the most likely to lead us to 
virtue and happiness. And as it is much easier 
to fall into extremes, than to keep the medium ; 
those therefore, who wish to obtain health and 
happiness must shun every kind of excess, or 
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they will infallibly subject themselves to difficul- 
ties and disasters. 



No. 536.] DEVOTIONAL RETIREMENT, [sukdiy. 

To commune with our own hearts and to re- 
treat from the world, and give ourselves up to 
private meditation and reflection, will be the 
means to cherish and improve the seeds of vir- 
tue ; and give us leisure for examining into the 
state of our souls; to stamp upon our hearts a 
love for God, and a reverence for his laws ; to 
make us in short, ** stand in awe, and sin not." 

The best and greatest of men, have found this 
self-communion necessary to preserve them from 
sin and error. The royal Psalmist more espe- 
cially, who gave us the precept, enforced it 
powerfully by his own example. But we have 
this practice of self-communion recommended to 
us by a still holier and brighter example, that of 
the blessed Jesus himself. In the active course 
of his life we find him frequently breaking away 
from the crowds that surrounded him, and be- 
taking himself to privacy and solitude. 



No. 837.] PROCRASTINATION. Monday. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Procrastination has in every age been the 
ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst endless pro- 
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jectg of what they are to do hereafter, they 
cannot so properly be said to live, as to be always 
about to live; and the future has ever been 
the gulf in which the present has been swallowed 
up and lost ; hence arise many of those misfor- 
tunes which befall men in their worldly concerns. 
What might now be arranged with advantage, 
by being delayed cannot be delayed at all. They 
are clogged and embarrassed; affairs multiply 
and crowd upon each other, till at last they 
prove so intricate and perplexed, that nothing is 
left but to sink under the burden. 

Thou art now in tranquillity, in health , and in 
possession of a calm mind. Improve these ad- 
vantages for performing all that become thee as 
a man and as' a christian ; who can tell how long 
thou shalt be permitted to enjoy them ! 



No. 338.] LAWS AND PUNISHMENTS, [tuesday- 

Were there no restraint on the passions, the 
vices, and the perverse conduct of mankind, no 
one could be safe in person or property. The 
laws impose these restraints ; they leave us, in 
this kingdom at least, to enjoy ourselves, our 
possessions, and every pleasure which trenches 
not on the privileges, possessions, and pleasures 
of others ; but to the ill-disposed they hold out 
the dread of punishment, and thus make even 
negative virtue productive of public good. 
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Be it your study^ then, to regard the laws not 
as capable of hurting you, but of doing you good* 
Venerate them, because they are founded in wis- 
dom, sanctioned by the experience of ages, and 
productive of public good ; and think not, even 
if they could be eluded, or violated with impu- 
nity, that you could either be safe or happy. 
But above all, learn to act on higher principles 
than those of restraint, and to respect yourself. 
Conscience supplies the defects of legal provisoes, 
and men who listen to its sacred dictates, and 
act according to its unperverted suggestions, are 
virtuous because they are wise, and become 
happy because they deserve to be so. 



Ko. 339.] SEDUCTION. [Wednesday. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of ideal 
anguish, a thought more painful than the con- 
sciousness of having propagated corruption by 
viciating principles, of having not only drawn 
others from the paths of virtue, but blocked up 
the way by which they should return ; of having 
blinded them to every beauty but the paint of 
pleasure, and deafened them to every call, but 
the alluring voice of the syrens of destruction. 



No. 340.J OBSTINACY. [Thursday. 

Obbtinacy is a pertinacious and stubborn 
perseverance in any opinion or course of action 

s3 
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we have once adopted, however absurd and de- 
structive in its consequences. This unhappy 
error often arises from a strong desire of appear- 
ing consistent, and a shanoe of acknowledging 
ourselves to be wrong. It is one of those vices 
which misleads us with a semblance of virtue ; 
its common foundation is pride. Pride and self- 
sufficiency cheat us through life, and we become 
dupes to our own blindness, in supposing that 
others do not see our weakness, because we our- 
selves refuse to acknowledge it. In short, truth, 
and nothing but truth, is what we ought obsti- 
nately to adhere to ; for if we are obstinately 
attached to error, as sure as truth and falsehood 
are different things, our misfortunes in life will 
be in exact proportion to our obstinacy. 



No. 34 IJ; PROSPERITY. [Friday. 

Prosperity very much obstructs the know- 
ledge of ourselves. No man can form a just esti- 
mate of his own powers, by mactive speculation. 
That fortitude which has encountered no dangers, 
that prudence which has surmonted no difficul- 
ties, that integrity which has been attacked by 
no temptations, can, at least, be considered but ' 
as gola not yet brought to the test, of which, 
therefore, the true value cannot be assigned. 
Equally necessary is some variety of fortune, to 
a nearer inspection of the mannerSi principles, 
aud affections of mankmd. 
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Moderation in prosperity is a virtue very diffi- 
cult to all men. *' Health and good state of 
body are above all gold, and a strong body above 
infinite wealth/' 



No. 342.] FAME. [Saturday. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn 
from the consciousness that we shall share the 
attention of future times, must arise from the 
hope, that with our names, our virtues shall be 

Eropagated, and that those whom we cannot 
eneiit in our lives, may receive instruction from 
our example, and incitement from our renown. 
That fame which hopes to resist the blasts of 
malignity, and stand firm against the attacks of 
time, must contain in itself some original prin- 
ciple of growth. 

He that pursues fame with just claims, trusts 
his happiness to the winds ; but he that endea- 
vours after it by false merit, has to fear, not only 
the violence of the storm, but the leaks of his 
vessels 



No. 843.] PURITY OF HEART. [sui*day. 

Purity of heart must proceed from the sanc- 
tifying influence of the Holy Spirit. It is one of 
the most exalted virtues that can dignify human 
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nature. It gives strength and vigour^ and mascu- 
line firmness to the mind, which is the foundation 
of every thing great and excellent. 

He who combats his darling passions, and gives 
up the fondest wishes of his soul ; who keeps a 
constant guard upon his thoughts, words, and 
actions, and takes up his cross to follow Christ ; 
this man cannot well be influenced by anything 
but a strong sense of duty, and an undissembled 
conviction that he is bound to obey even the 
severest precepts of the Gospel. That all-seeing 
God, who is witness to the bitter conflicts of his 
soul, will one day make him ample ameiids in the 
sight of angels and of men. 



No. 344.] HEALTH. [icondat« 

Health is so necessary to all the duties, as 
well as the pleasures of Irfe, that the crime of 
squandering it is equal to the folly ; and he that 
for a shqrt gratification, brings weakness and 
diseases upon himself, and for the pleasure of a 
few years passed in the tumults of diversion and 
clamours of merriment, condemns the maturer and 
more experienced part of his life to the chamber 
and the couch, may be justly reproached, not 
only as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but 
as a robber of the public ; as a wretch that hat 
voluntarily disqualified himself for the business of 
his station, and refused that part which providence 
assigned him in the general task of human nature^ 
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No. 345.J THE PASSIONS. [tuesday. 

Passions are strong emotions of the inind^ oc- 
casioned by the view of approaching good or 
evil. These emotions are planted in man by Pro- 
vidence, in order to give him activity, and fit him 
for society. The directing of our passions to im- 
proper objects, or suffering them to hurry us away 
with them, is the great danger in human life* 
History is nothing but a catalogue of the miseries 
brought upon mankind by an improper indulgence 
of their passions. How ought it to be the con- 
stant business of rational creatures to regulate and 
chastise these internal tyrants! How carefully 
ought we to guard against yielding to the first 
impulses! And how ought all our education to 
be directed to a proper government of them. 
Nothing will so eflfectually contribute to this as a 
proper sense of religion. Christianity by a sort 
of divine alcbymy, makes those passions, which 
have been working for sin, become active in the 
cause of piety. 



No. 346.] POLITENESS. [Wednesday. 

Politeness is one of those advantages which 
we never estimate rightly, but by inconvenience 
of its loss. Its influence upon the manners is 
constant and uniform. £very man may hope, by 
the help of good breeding, to enjoy the kindness 
of mankind, though he shquld have no claim to 
higher distinctions. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

Good manners is the art of making people easy. 
The three sources of good manners are good na- 
ture, humility, and good sense. Good sense and 
integrity, if we are sure we possess them, will not 
make good manners unnecessary ; the former 
being but seldom called out to action^ but the 
latter continually. 

"^ Without good breeding truth is disapproT'd. 
That only makes superior sense belov'd." 



No. 347.] RIDICULE. [thubbdat. 

He that indulges himself in ridiculing the little 
imperfections and weaknesses of his friends, will 
in time find mankind united against him. The 
man who sees another ridiculed before him, though 
he may for the present, concur in the general 
laughy yet in a cool hour, will consider the same 
trick might be played against himself; but when 
there is no sense of this danger, the natural pride 
of human nature rises against him, who, by gene- 
ral censures, lays -claim to general superiority. 

INSULT. 

There are innumerable modes of insult and 
tokens of contempt, for which it is not easy to 
find a name, which raises to nothing in an at- 
tempt to describe them, and yet, if we heed them, 
may, by continual repetition, make day pass after 
day in sorrow and in terror. 
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Whatever be them()tive of insult, jt is always 
best to overlook it ; for folly scarcely can deserve 
resentment, and malice is punished by neglect. 



No. 348.] DUTY. [friday. 

When we act according to our duty, we com- 
mit the event to him by whose laws our actions 
are governed, and who will suffer none to be fi- 
nally punished for obedience. But, when in 
prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we break the rules prescribed to us, we withdraw 
from the direction of superior wisdom^ and take 
all consequences upon ourselves. 

A PATRIOT. 

A Patriot is he, whose public conduct is regu- 
lated by one single motive, viz. the lave of his 
country ; who, as an agent, in parliament, has for 
himself neither hope nor fear ; neither kindness 
nor resentment ; but refers every thing to the com- 
mon interest. 



No. 349.] TEMPERANCE. [saturdat. 

Temperance consists in guarding against such 
a use of meat and drink as indisposes the body for 
the service of the soul, robs us of our time, or 
occasions an extravagant expence beyond what we 
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can bear, or dqpriires us of the power of being 
kind Co the poor; and in guarding against what- 
ever increases a sensual taste, or alienates the 
soul from converse with God, or diminishes zeal 
for his glory, or weakens our activity in his ser- 
vice, or lessens our benevolence to makind. 

" Be not thoa with wine-bibben and riotons eaten." 

ProT. c. 23. V. 20. 
" Gluttons shall come to poverty." Prov. c. 28. t. 5 1. 
** Dmnkennefs bites like a serpent." Pro?, c. 23. ▼. S2. 



No. 350.] DEATH. [svituat. 

Reflect that life and death, aflfecting sounds! 
Are only varied modes of endless being : 
Reflect that life, like ev'ry other blessing. 
Derives its value from its use alone : 
Not for itself — ^but for a nobler end, 
Th' eternal gave it, and that end is virtue ! 
When inconsistent with a greater good. 
Reason commands to cast the less away : 
Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv*d, 
And virtue cheaply sav'd with loss of life. 



No. 351.] [mondit. 

NONE AKE COMPLETELY HAPPY. 

So many and so various are the evils incident 
to human nature, and so frequently are our 
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greatest earthly comforts dashed with allays of 
pain and uneasiness, that no state of life, whether 
of youth or age, of riches or poverty, of grandeur 
or meanness, is exempt from difficulties and 
troubles. 

To hope for perfect happiness is vain : 
Even joy has ever its allays of pain. 

Since then, an entire and unmixed happiness is 
not to be expected in our present state, let us not 
be too sanguine in our wishes to find it here, but 
place our happiness on things above, and on 
that state which approaches the nearest to it; 
which is, doing our duty in whatever situation 
God has pleased to place us. 



No. 352.] SORROW. [TUESDAY. 

Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good lost, which might have been 
enjoyed longer ; or the sense of a present evil. 
The sharpest and most melting sorrow is that 
which arises from the loss of those whom we have 
loved with tenderness. The safe and general 
antidote against sorrow, is employment. Whoever 
shall keep his thoughts continually busy* will 
find himself unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust to the soul, which 
every new idea contributes to scour away. It is 

T 
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the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied 
by exercise and motion. 



No. 353.] [WEDKESDAY. 

PICTURE OF AN UNCHARITABLE MAN. 

An uncharitable man wounds the very vitals of 
that religion by which he hopes for eternal life. 
And whilst his fury rages against his brother for 
accidental differences, he siiakes the very founda- 
tions of his own Christianity, and endangers or 
prevents his own salvation ; his boasted orthodoxy 
m opinion is made vain, while his practical un- 
godlinesses are real ; and his faith appears to be 
little better than that of devils, when he mingles 
so much of their malice with it. In vain does he 
glory in the brightness of his notions : in vain does 
he presume darkness is past and the true light 
now shineth; for he that ** sayeth he is in the 
light and hateth his brother, he abideth in dark* 
ness even till now." k is true, indeed, that all 
graces and virtues are very imperfect in this pre- 
sent state, and there is much of uncharitableneM 
remaining in many a good man : but that man 
can never be good who has no charity. 



No. 354.] CHASTITY. [Thursday. 

Chastity consists in a deep and fixed abhor- 
rence of all impurity and uncleanness in thought, 
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word and deed ; in a resolute guard over our 
body, soul, passions, and imaginations; in a 
steady abstinence from all approaches to lust; 
and in a fervent love to chastity of body, soul, 
and speech, on account of its intrinsic goodness 
and beautiful conformity to God. 



No. 355.] SUSPICION. [fAiday. 

Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue, than 
to happiness. He that is already corrupt is natu- 
rally^suspicious ; and he that becomes suspicious, 
will quickly be corrupt. He that suffers by im- 
posture, has too often his virtue more impaired 
than his fortune. But as it is necessary not to 
invite robbery bv supineness, so it is our duty not 
to suppress tenderness by suspicion. It is better 
to suffer wrong than to do it ; and happier to be 
sometimes cheated, than not to trust. He who is 
spontaneously suspicious, may be justly charged 
with radical corruption ; for if he has not known 
the prevalence of dishonesty by information, nor 
had time to discern it with his own eyes, whence 
can he take his measures of judgment but from 
himself? 

*' Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom's gate ; and to simplicity 
Resigns her .charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems." 
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Na 356.] CIVILITY. [satubday. 

RuDEN£ss ill becomes men possessed of ability, 
power, riches, or religion. It is a law not to be 
dispensed with — ** To honour all men." Christ- 
ians are especially called upon to shew respect and 
kindness to mankind. Piety of disposition, con- 
nected with urbanity of manners, characterise both 
the christian and the gentleman. We should al- 
ways be careful not to hurt or injure others by 
careless, wanton, or unkind conduct. As every 
action may produce effects over which human 
power has no mfluence, and wbich human sagacity 
cannot forsee, we should not lightly venture to 
the verge of evil, nor strike at others, though with 
a reed, lest, like the rod of Moses, it become a 
serpent in our hand. 

'*If a civil word or two will render a man hap- 
py," said a French king, " he must be a wretch 
indeed who will not give them to him." 



No. 357.] THE DAY OF JUDGMENT, [suwday. 

Power supreme ! 
O everlasting king ! to Thee I kneel. 
To Thee I lift my voice. With fervent heat 
Melt all ye elements I and thou, high heaven. 
Shrink like a shrivell'd scroll ! But think, O Lord, 
Think on the best, the noblest of thy works. 
Think on thine own bright image ! think on Him, 
Who died to save us from thy righteous wrath. 
And, midst the wreck of worlds, remember man. 
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No. 358,] FORBEARANCE. tMOHDAY. 

All that is great and good in the universe is on 
the side of clemency and mercy. If we look into 
the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
age, those who have been respected as worthy have 
been distinguished for this virtue. Revenge dwells 
in little minds ; a noble and magnanimous spirit 
is superior to it. Collected within itself, it stands 
unmoved by the impotent assault of our enemies ; 
and with generous pity, rather than with anger, 
looks down on their unworthy conduct. It has 
been truly said, that the greatest man on earth 
can no sooner commit an injury, than a good man 
can make himself greater by forgiving it. Anger 
and revenge are uneasy passions ; ** hence," says 
Seed, '* it appears that the command of loving your 
euemieSf which has been thought a hard saying, 
and impossible to be fulfilled, is really no more 
when resolved into its first principles, than bidding 
us to be at peace with ourselves, which we cannot 
be, so long as we continue at enmity with others." 



No. 850.] . CHRISTMAS-DAY. [tuesday. 

Son of omnipotence ! creation's heir! 
Lord, what is man, that he employs thy care. 
Dost thou for him this little planet tread ? 
For him, in human weakness veil thy head. 
And deign for him to quit th' empyreal sky. 
For him to weep, to suffer and to die ? 

t3 
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Trembling, in gratitude, before the throne; 
Prostrate, we claim thy merit as our own 
With humble hearts, but warm in holy trust, 
Low bending, let us kiss our kindred dust ; 
Smile in calm hope, with fearful joy adore, 
Renounce all former guilt, and sin no more. 



No. 360.] DISCONTENT. [Wednesday. 

These are, says Archbishop Tillotson, beyond 
comparison, the two greatest evils in this world ; 
a diseased body, and a discontented mind. 

The discontented man is ever restless and un- 
easy, dissatisfied with his station in life, his con- 
nections, and almost every circumstance that hap- 
pens to him. He is continually peevish and fretful, 
impatient of every injury he receives, and unduly 
impressed with every disappointment he suffers. 
He considers others as happier than himself, and 
enjoys hardly any of the blessings of providence 
with a calm and grateful mind. He forms to him- 
self a thousand distressing fears concerning futu- 
rity, and makes his present condition unhappy, 
by anticipating the misery he may endure, years 
to come. 



No. 361.] IMPATIENCE. [Thursday. 

In those evils which are allotted us by providence, 
such as deformity, privation of the senses, or old 
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age ; it is always to be remembered, that impa- 
tience can have no present eflFect, but to deprive 
us of the consolations which our condition ad- 
mits, by driving away from us those by whose con- 
versation, or advice, we might be amused or 
helped ; and that with regard to futurity, it is yet 
less to be justified, since without lessening the 
pain, it cuts off the hope of that reward, which 
he, by whom it is inflicted, will confer upon them 
that bear it well. 



No. 362.] PATIENCE. [friday. 

If what we suffer has been brought on us by 
ourselves, patience is eminently our duty, since 
no one ought to be angry at feeling that which 
he has deserved. If we are conscious that we 
have not contributed to our own sufferings, if 
punishment falls upon innocence, or disappoint- 
ment happens to industry and prudence, patience, 
whether more necessary or not, is much easier, 
since our pain is then without aggravation, and 
we have not the bitterness of remorse to add 
to the asperity of misfortune. 

It seems reasonable to enjoy blessings with 
confidence, as well as to resign them with sub- 
mission, and to hope for the continuance of good 
which we possess without insolence or volup- 
tuousness, as for the restitution of that which we 
lose without despondency or murmurs. 
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No. 363.] FORWARDNESS. [Saturday. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more unbecoming young 
persons than the assumption of consequence be- 
fore men of age, wisdom, and experience. The 
advice, therefore, of Parmenio, the Grecian 
General, to his son, was worthy of him to 
give, and worthy of every man of sense to 
adopt ; " My Son," says he, " would you be 
great, you must be less.'' The modest deport- 
ment of really wise men when contrasted to the 
assuming air of the young and ignorant, may be 
compared to the different appearance of wheat, 
which, while its ear is empty, holds up its head 
proudly, but as it is filled with grain bends mo- 
destly down^ and withdraws from observation. 



No. 364.] [suNOAr. 

THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 

Worship and adore God, think of him mag- 
nificently, speak of him reverently, magnify his 
providence, adore his power, frequent his service, 
and pray to him constantly. Next to this love 
your neighbour, which is all mankind, with such 
tenderness and affection as you love yourself. Let 
your dress be sober, clean, and modest. In your 
meat and drink, observe the rules of Christian 
teniperance and sobriety ; consider your body as 
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only the servant of your soul ; nourish the one so 
as it may best perform an humble and obedient 
service to the other. Let every day be a day of 
humility; relieve the wants, and rejoice in the 
prosperity of your fellow-creatures : compassion- 
ate their distress, overlook their unkindness, and 
forgive their malice. 



Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought ; and have my fill 
Of Knowledge, what this vessel can contain ; 
Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 
Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 
And love with fear the only God ; to walk 
As in his presence, ever to observe 
His providence ; and on him sole depend : 
Merciful over all his works ; with good 
Still overcoming evil ; and by small 
Accomplishing great things ; by things deem'd 

weak 
Subverting worldly strong ; and worldly wise 
By simply meek : that suSeriug for truth's sake, 
Is fortitude to highest victory, 
And, to the faithful, death the gate of life. 
Taught that by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 
— This having learn'd, thou hast attain*d the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew'st byname, and all the ethereal powers. 
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All secrets of the deep, all Nature's works, 
Or works of God in Heaven, air, earth, or sea. 
And all the riches of this world enjoy'dst, 
And all the rule, one empire ; only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add lovcy 
By name to come calFd charity^ the soul 
Of all the rest. 
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